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DR. SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE. 


R. HOWE had a large brain and | tive, but intense. There was a kind of 
a very wiry and enduring tem- | continuous persistency and persevering 
perament. His mind was not only ac- | earnestness manifested in all his opera- 
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tions. With him there was no such 
word as “fail,” no such thought as 
“give up.” From the opening of the 
ear backward the head is long, showing 
a strong tendency to be friendly, to 
cherish and pet that which is weak. 
This feeling, working with Benevo- 
lence, led him toward the helpless, the 
blind, the idiotic, and the imprisoned; 
and for those who were struggling for 
liberty, and those who were oppressed, 
he formed very strong attachments. 
Strong men learned to like him, and 
though they might not have harmon- 
ized with his intellectual plans and pur- 
poses in all respects, and though his 
strong will and theirs might conflict, 
still they liked the man personally ; and 
with his strong fraternal spirit he was 
able to hold on to men who had differ- 
ent ideas from himself on important 
topics. 

He had large Cautiousness, which 
rendered his mind watchful, anxious, 
and guarded. He had uncommonly 
strong Firmness, which rendered him 
steadfast and unyielding. His large 
Approbativeness gave him a desire for 
the good opinion of the world, and his 
large Self-Esteem led him to feel that 
he deserved it. Consequently, he al- 
ways carried himself with dignity, and 
was always susceptible to the praise 
and censure of his fellows. 

He had reverence for whatever was 
great and sacred. His Hope led him to 
look on the promising side; and though 
he might not be able at once to attain 
the ends desired, his Firmness and Con- 
tinuity, and faith joining in with his 
Hope, led him to expect ultimately all 
that was desirable. Such a man plants 
in the hope that, if he can not, some- 
body will reap the harvest. 

His sense of justice was strong, and 
in many respects he would be exacting. 
Sometimes his discipline would seem too 





positive. He felt that he must be abso- 
lute where he had a right to rule, and 
this is one of his strong traits, which 
did much to secure for him success. 
No man can stand at the head of an 
institution successfully who does not 
possess enough of self-reliance to be 
self-poised in his opinions and purposes, 
and he needs a great deal of individ- 
ualism, with justice and self-reliance, to 
enable him to govern, and he needs, to 
a great extent, these elements to be a 
good instructor. 

He had the administrative ability, 
knew how to organize and co-ordinate 
affairs around him so as to carry out 
his designs successfully. His large 
side-head gave him enough policy to 
enable him to keep his thoughts under 
proper restraint, and he had large Ac- 
quisitiveness, which gave him skill in 
administering finance. He was careful 
in reference to property, guarded and 
prudent in the expenditure of money, 
would require everybody to bring veri- 
fied, countersigned bills before he felt 
at liberty to pay them; thus evincing 
& positiveness and accuracy which 
sometimes seemed like selfishness, but 
he would do it just as sharply for the 
public as he would for himself. 

He was a good thinker, sound in his 
judgment, capable of appreciating rea- 
sons and arguments, qualified to under- 
stand abstract subjects, and was con- 
stantly inclined to invent, to lay out 
new plans, and then to find the men to 
carry them into execution, and, with his 
strong Self-Esteem, he could absorb the 
power and skill of others and avail him- 
self of these advantages. 

His Language qualified him to be a 
good talker, and his perceptive facul- 
ties enabled him to gather facts for 
himself. He was keen in his apprecia- 
tions of facts and things, and knew how 
to judge and model character in others. 
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In form he was tall, lithe, wiry ; he 
was enduring and tough; was clear in 
his thoughts, very positive in his pur- 
poses, dignified in his bearing, graceful, 
polite, respectful to age and things 
sacred, had a keen sense of wit and a 
fine appreciation of whatever is beauti- 
ful. His most conspicuous qualities 
were reasoning and planning talent, 
firmness, dignity, ambition, sociability, 
and administrative economy.* 





of manhood. He had, as a writer has 
expressed it, “the stern conscience of 
the Puritan and the ardent love of 
liberty of the northern races. He was 
a cordial hater of wrong in every as- 
pect.” 

He was born in Boston, Mass., on 
the 10th of November, 1801; was 
highly educated, graduating at Brown 
University in his twentieth year, and 
then pursuing a course of medical 














PROFILE OF SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE, 


Another man of reputation truly 
national has passed away, and we are 
called upon to give him that evidence 
of respect and of regret which may 
be shown in an obituary notice. His 
career is full of interesting incident, 
and distinguished, too, by certain rela- 
tions to the State indicative of a char- 
acter nobly true to the best instincts 


* Our portrait is from a cast of the head of Dr. 
Howe, taken while he was in the full flush of ener- 
getic manhood. The profile is also from the same 
authentic model. 








study. It was while a medical student 
that the occasion offered which brought 
him into some prominence. In 1824 
the Greeks rose in rebellion against 
their Turkish oppressors, and, though 
weak in numbers, performed those 
prodigies of patriotism and valor which 
drew the attention of civilization, par- 
ticularly of the American people. The 
cause of the suffering Greeks inflamed 
young Howe with an uncontrollable 
sympathy, and he at once left his med- 
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ical books and sailed for Greece to join 
the heroic people in their struggle for 
liberty. He remained in that land so 
historic, sharing the vicissitudes of a 
sanguinary and unequal warfare for six 
years, serving in the capacity of an 
army surgeon or as a volunteer, with 
the exception of a short interval when 
he retarned to the United States to ob- 
tain aid for the devoted nation whose 
cause he had made his own. At the 
close of that struggle, which resulted 
in the independence of Greece, Dr. 
Howe remained for a time for the pur- 
pose of introducing some of the arts 
common to western civilization. We 
are told by the Adams 7ranscript that 
“the first cart ever made in modern 
Greece was built under his direction,” 
and that “twenty years afterward, 
when he rode along into Greece on 
horseback, he was seen and recognized 


by a peasant woman, who spread the 


intelligence of his arrival. He was 
immediately surrounded and _ borne 
upon the shoulders of the people into 
the neighboring city, upon the site 
where he had founded a village.” 

But the cause in which he achieved 
the highest moral triumphs is of a dif- 
ferent character, and will probably give 
him the more enduring fame, viz: the 
education of the blind and of the idi- 
otic. It was after his return from 
Greece that he became interested in 
the subject of founding an institution 
for the blind, and in pursuance of this 
purpose visited Paris for information 
and examination of their methods of 
treatment. While on this mission he 
made the acquaintance of Lafayette, 
who was chairman of a committee act- 
ing for the relief of the unfortunate 
Poles then struggling against the bru- 
tal despotism of Russia. The Poles 
were driven across the frontier into 
Prussia, and were in a starving condi- 





tion. Two efforts had been made to 
render them aid, but they had failed, 
when Dr. Howe volunteered to carry 
them money. He succeeded in eluding 
the vigilance of the Prussian spies and 
reached the Poles with the money, 
with which they procured supplies and 
made their escape. But Dr. Howe was 
arrested and confined in a dungeon, and 
was only liberated after great exertions 
by Mr. Rives, the then American mis- 
ister at Paris. 

Dr. Howe was also in Paris during 
the revolution of 1830, which dethroned 
Charles X., and placed Lonis Philippe 
upon the throne of France; and again 
he met Lafayette at the barricades, 
who, recognizing him, said, “Young 
American, this is no place for you,” to 
which the doctor responded, “ This is 
just the place for every friend of lib- 
erty.” 

As late as 1843, it is stated, on the 
authority of Horace Mann, that Dr. 
Howe's name stood upon the proscribed 
list in all Prussian frontiers, but subse- 
quently the king relented and sent to 
him a gold medal in token of his ap- 
preciation of his laudable interest in 
the education of Laura Bridgman, the 
deaf, dumb, and blind girl. His efforts 
toward her training, and its singular 
mental results, reveal the kindness, gen- 
tleness, and enthusiasm of his character. 

He married Julia Ward, daughter 
of Samuel Ward, a banker of New 
York, on the 18th day of April, 184%, 
and the union was blest with four 
daughters and two sons, all of whom, 
except the younger son, survive him. 
Mrs. Howe was one of a group of five 
ladies sketched in the January number 
of this Journat. She is twenty years 
younger, but at the time of her mar- 
riage was given to literary avocations. 
The married life of Mr. and Mrs. Howe 
was said to be peculiarly harmonious. 
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Akin to his work in behalf of the 
blind were Dr. Howe’s efforts to re- 
deem the imbecile from a life of de- 
pendence and mental darkness. He 
was the founder of the Massachusetts 
school for idiots. He had persisted for 
years in appeals to the Legislature for 
aid. In 1846 a committee of the 
Legislature made a report favorable to 
the object, which recommended the 
appointment of a commission to ascer- 
tain the number of idiotic persons in 
the State, and to inquire what could be 
done for their relief. The commis- 
sion consisted of five persons, and was 
at once appointed by Governor Briggs. 
Dr. Howe was chairman, and offered all 
the reports. That submitted in 1847 
was brief, but in 1848 a full and ex- 

‘ haustive report was made to the Legis- 

lature, full of facts respecting 574 
idiots, their parentage and condition, 
and embodying philosophical con- 
clusions, both as to the causes of their 
low mental, moral, and physical de- 
velopment, and the special treatment 
which their peculiar condition re- 
quired. Twenty-five hundred dollars 
were appropriated for an experimental 
trial in teaching ten idiotic children to 
be selected by the Governor and Coun- 
cil. Dr. Howe undertook the task, 
with the assistance of Mr. J. B. Rich- 
ards, a gentleman remarkable for his 
capabilities as a teacher, who performed 
the practical part of instructing the 
children selected, and whose long and 
tedious efforts resulted in so much 
success as to lead to the establishment 
of a permanent institution for this un- 
fortunate class of society. 

In this place it may be in keeping 
to state that in Dec., 1839, Mr. George 
Combe, then making a tour in the 
United States, visited the Asylum for the 
Blind, which was located in Dorchester 
Heights, overlooking Boston harbor, 





and was warmly received by Dr. Howe, 
who had charge of the institution. Mr. 
Combe speaks in terms of high praise 
of the methods used for instructing the 
sightless inmates, and expresses his ad- 
miration for the success which had 
been achieved. Laura Bridgman was 
then about nine or ten years of age, 
and had already made considerable ad- 
vancement in learning to read and con- 
verse with her fingers, and to sew and 
care for herself. In Mr. Combe’s 
“Notes on the United States” we find 
it expressly stated that Dr. Howe and 
his assistants, guided by the principles 
of Phrenology, had obtained their 
wonderful success in her education. 

To quote directly from the “ Notes :” 

“Dr. Howe openly acknowledges 
that he owes whatever success has at- 
tended his exertions in improving the 
education of the blind to the light de- 
rived from phrenological views of men- 
tal philosophy. ‘ Before I knew Phre- 
nology,’ said he, ‘I was groping my 
way in the dark as blind as my pupils; 
I derived very little satisfaction from 
my labors, and fear that I gave but 
little to others. Our upper classes are 
all instructed in the general principles 
of intellectual philosophy, and we ex- 
plain to them both the old and the new 
systems ; but I never knew one of them 
who did not prefer the latter, while I 
have known many who have taken a 
deep interest in the philosophy of Phre- 
nology, and heard them avow that they 
were made happier and better by un- 
derstanding its principles. Some of 
our teachers are persons of considerable 
intellectual attainments, and all of them 
have adopted the new philosophy since 
they joined the institution ; not because 
they were induced to do so by any re- 
quest of mine, or any consideration of 
extrinsic advantage to themselves, but 
solely because their duties led them to 
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examine all the theories of mental 
philosophy, and the new system recom- 
mended itself most forcibly to their un- 
derstandings and appeared most sus- 
ceptible of practical application.’ ” 

.This strong testimony in favor of the 
then new philosophy of Phrenology 
was put in writing by Dr. Howe, and 
Mr. Combe was authorized by him to 
use it as he thought proper in his ad- 
vocacy of truth. . 

The school for the training of idiots 
was organized on the same basis, and 
it and others of its kind which have 
been established in other States, are 
conducted in accordance with the sys- 
tem of mental development defined by 
phrenological science. 

During the civil war he was promi- 
nently interested in sanitary move- 
ments for the welfare of soldiers in 





active service. In 1871 he served as 
one of the commissioners appointed to 
visit St. Domingo, and examine that 
island, and report with reference to the 
expediency vf its annexation to the 
Umited States, 

Dr. Howe was also active in all the 
movements for prison discipline, reform 
of general offenders, the training of 
teachers, the improvement of schools, 
and popular education generally, which 
have given Massachusetts special 
prominence among the States of the 
Union. An organizer of work, rather 
than a writer, he published but a few 
books, viz., “ An Historical Sketch of 
the Greek Revolution,” in 1828, and 
“ A Reader for the Blind,” in 1839. 

His death occurred on the 9th of 
January last, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. 


——__+ee—__—__- 


CHARACTER AS SHOWN IN ADVERTISING. 


— who read newspapers may 

need a little counsel on the subject 
of character as revealed by business 
men in the composition of their adver- 
tisements. Our honest friends in vil- 
lage and town distant from the large 
emporiums of trade are dependent, to 
some extent, upon the advertising col- 
umns of their weekly newspaper for 
information with reference to where an 
article much desired, but out of the 
line of the country storekeeper’s deal- 
ings, can be obtained. If they have a 
bad opinion of a merchant’s character, 
country people are likely to refrain 
from giving him an order, even though 
the merchant offer to send what they 
want C. O. D.—unless the article is 
deemed of high value to them, and it 
can not be procured from another mer- 
chant. Some observing individual has 
been “studying up” advertisements, 
and gives us the following as his con- 





clusions, the most of which are sound 
on their face, as the bankers say of 
good promissory notes: 


“The modest man never says ‘I,’ seldom 
‘we,’ and courts only the custom’ that can 
appreciate modest worth. t 

“ The quiet man wants no heavy display, 
and contents himself with telling of his 
wares in plain Roman. He indulges in no 
spasmodic overflows, but quietly works 
and bides his time. 

“The bold advertiser may be seen at a 
glance. He wants the half, or whole, or 
positively a double column, and means to 
have no one glance at his side of the paper 
without at least seeing his name and busi- 
ness. 

“The defiant advertiser deals in huge 
blank spaces, heavy cuts or colored ink. 
He seeks the margins of newspapers, or 
bedaubs the face of nature with glaring 
pigments. If he can not challenge your 
admiration, he is ready to challenge you. 

“The impertinent advertiser details the 
information imparted by one simple young 
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lady to another concerning the virtues of 
his particular merchandise, and how sim- 
ple young lady No. 2 was convinced, how 
she purchased, and rejoiced over its exact 
fitness. 

“The impudent man prefaces his adver- 
tisement with ‘Tremendous Crash,’ or 
‘Shocking Revelation,’ when he only de- 
sires to inform you where you can buy gin- 
gerbread and peanuts at the lowest market 
rates, 

“The insulting advertiser inverts his 
card, or causes the words ‘ Money to Loan’ 
to stand out prominently in the body of 
his advertisement, his purpose being any- 
thing but philanthropic. He perpetrates 
sells upon his readers, and outrages human 
nature by conundrums concerning his busi- 
ness. He offers to give away time-table 
cards, and when you call inveigles you into 
buying some burlesque medicine as an 
> equivalent for the favor he does you. 

“The indecent advertiser is such because 





such is his character. He should be booted 
out of all public prints without hesitation. 

“The hypocritical advertiser attracts 
your attention to an interesting statement 
of some scientific discovery, which, it pres- 
ently appears, is nothing at all compared to 
his efficacious ‘ Toe-nail Restorer.’ 

“The spasmodic advertiser believes in 
carrying things with a rush. He showers 
heavily for a week or two, and then lies by 
for the effects. 

“The pertinacious advertiser never takes 
down his sign. He will have all men read 
of his merchandise, turn which way they 
will. He believes in ‘ Holdfast’ rather 
than in ‘ Brag,’ and in his dogged way de- 
termines to have your custom, and no 
thanks to you either. 

“The flashy advertiser offends you with 
slang, reminding you of the mock-auction 
style, where brass jewelry commands a pee- 
itive premium over gold. 

“The rascally advertiser is not simply 
the man who vends spurious wares, but who 
also cheats the printer. The comfort is 
that such men get quickly passed around.” 


—__+++ —___ 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF RELIGION. 
CONSIDERED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF PHRENOLOGY. 


PRIZE ESSAY II. 


i attempting a comprehensive and 
~“ stable adjustment of the issues in- 
volved in the existing controversy be- 
tween a large class of inductive think- 
ers on the one hand, and the exponents 
of orthodox theology on the other, it 
is essential, by way of introduction, 
that certain facts should be thoroughly 
apprehended by the reader; and to 
this end, in order to put the reader in 
possession of a general definition of the 
term religion, I shall briefly state the 
latest results of historical investigation 
as appertaining to its resolution. As 
a general law of historical criticism, it 
may he observed that the classification 
of the primitive religions is applicable 
to the classification of the primitive 
languages. In other words, although 
the Aryan race has developed three 
separate forms of religion, namely, 





Brahmanism and Buddhism by the 
Hindus, and Zoroastrianism by the 
Persians, there was a common Aryan 
religion before the separation of the 
Aryan races commenced, and this com- 
mon religion is preserved very nearly 
in its primitive simplicity in the Vedas, 
In a similar manner, although the Se- 
mitic family has developed 
THREE FORMS OF “RELIGION, 

namely, Mosaism, Mohammedanism (as 
an Arabic development), and tha higher 
form dating from the life and death of 
Jesus, there was a common Semitic 
form previous to the dispersion of the 
Semitic races, which is represented in 
its primitive aspect by the book of 
Genesis, considered apart from the re- 
mainder of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Again, the Turanian stock (Mongolian) 
may be regarded as having originated 
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two religious systems, namely, the re- 
ligion of Confatse and that of Laotse. 
Each of these religions, eight in all, has 
its sacred code; and thus the student 
of comparative theology has to deal 
with eight religious codes—three of 
them in Sanskrit, Pali,and Zend, three 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Arabic, and the 
remaining two in the monosyllabic 
Turanian, The important fact is, how- 
ever, that an historical survey of the 
subject presents three ancient centers 
of religion, corresponding to three 
ancient centers of the languages; or, 
to render the idea in terms more intel- 
ligible to those who are not philolo- 
gists, the three primitive religious cen- 
ters were coextensive with three ancient 
ethnological centers. To these primi- 
tive centers are traceable all the va- 
rious forms of religious culture that 
have been since evolved. There seems, 
however, to have been a still more 
primitive stock, that preceded the 
Aryan migrations in Europe, was su- 
perseded by the Semitic races in Asia 
Minor, and probably had its highest 
civilization in the ancient Egyptians 
and Pheenicians, to which the Greeks 
and Romans, the primitive Celts of 
France, and the Goths of Germany and 
Scandinavia were materially indebted, 
not for the radical and elementary 
ideas that entered into their religious 
structures, but for the special myths 
with which those elementary concep- 
tions were interfused. 
A GREAT PREHISTORIC RACE. 

It is now conceded that the histori- 
eal races of Europe did not generate 
the mythologies that bear their names, 
but, on the other hand, absorbed them 
in the process of absorbing and obliter- 
ating a preéxisting and homogeneous 
race that once oecupied the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. This race, which 
was, no doubt, identical with the ancient 





Egyptian, theologians have consented 
to style the Hamitic, and scientific men 
the prehistoric. At special centers it 
had risen to a kind of sensuous civili- 
zation. Along the Mediterranean it 
carried on a considerable trade with 
Egypt and Pheenicia, and waged not 
wholly unsuccessful wars with those 
mighty dynasties, whose names, carved 
in strange hieroglyphics, learned men 
have not yet completely deciphered. 
It was a race of city-builders, of hew- 
ers of mighty monuments in stone, and 
of erectors of vast mausolea, Its relig- 
ion was ancestor-worship, the great 
generative principle of mythology. 
Lastly, in addition to the historical re- 
ligions, comes fetichism, with its wer- 
ship of the supernatural in the com- 
moner objects of nature, a form preva- 
lent among the African races of the 
lowest type and among the outlying 
races of Polynesia, and one that differs 
very little from the ancient Turanian. 
It should be added that the ancient 
conception of the under-world, as it 
appears in Homer and Virgil under the 
designation of Hades, and in the He- 
brew as Sheol, is an undoubted sur- 
vival from this so-called prehistoric 
race. This conception in a form still 
more primeval than that -of the He- 
brew Scriptures or of classical litera- 
ture, written on tablets of stone, was 
exhumed in the year 1873 by Mr. 
George Smith, of the British Museum, 
in the course of his Assyrian excava- 
tions. Thns, in the religion of that 
primitive race that once inhabited the 
whole known ancient world, and van- 
ished or was absorbed during the early 
migrations of the existing historical 
stocks, occurs one of the great under- 
lying convictions of the religious life, 
namely, the immortality of the soul 
and its destiny hereafter as a psychical 
entity; and if,as there is no rational 
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doubt, the ancient Egyptians belonged 
to this primitive stock, it had risen in 
other respects to the fundamental con- 
ceptions that underlie the more modern 
and distinctly historical aspects of re- 
ligious culture, mixed, however, with a 
fetichism taking the distinctive direc- 
tion of a worship of the generative en- 
ergy of nature, and particularly of 
Phallic emblems, of which, by the way, 
the modern custom of dancing round 
the May-pole is a curigus survival. 
PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS. 
But to return to the three historic 
centers of religion. In the earlier Tu- 
ranian or Mongoloid stock, previous to 
the reformation of Confutse, the stu- 
dent finds himself in the presence of a 
colorless and very unimaginative devel- 
opment, corresponding with the mon- 
osyllabic state of the Turanian lan- 
guages, which consists of the worship 


of a host of single spirits, synonymous 
with the most prominent energies of 
nature, supposed to have a determining 
influence for good or evil on the life of 


man. Among the ancient Aryans these 
primitive conceptions or spirits of na- 
ture have been agglutinated into a 
single spirit, and the resultant religion 
has assumed the consistency of a wor- 
ship of God in nature; that is to say, 
as revealing himself through natural 
phenomena. This agglutinated form 
of the underlying spiritual potentiality 
corresponds with a group of languages 
in which the process of agglutination 
into polysyllabic words has already 
taken place, Finally, among the an- 
cient Semitic races, including the He- 
brews, occurs a development of an 
exceedingly individual type, as com- 
pared with the other two, which may 
be described as a worship of God in 
history and as affecting the destinies of 
individuals and of races, rather than of 
God as revealing himself in the phe- 





nomena of nature. This is the funda- 
mental idea expressed in the Hebrew 
Jehovah, the eternally revealing in life 
and history; but that there was a 
period of Semitic religious culture, in 
which this conception had not yet been 
developed, and when the potencies of 
nature were still leading ideas, is com- 
prehensively evidenced by the word 
Elohim, the more primitive Semitic 
name, which may be rendered as the 
potentialities, and is unquestionably a 
plural form, that, so far from having 
arisen as a pluralis excellentia, is un- 
doubtedly representative of the primi- 
tive agglutination of many spiritual 
potencies into one omnipotent potency, 
which preceded the higher development 
of Hebrew religious literature. There 
are, also, in the earlier fragments of 
Genesis, and particularly in the legend 
of Eden, traces of a primeval tree and 
serpent (nature) worship that vanish 
with the higher religious development 
initiated by Abraham, who must be 
regarded as the father of the Semitic 
system. 

But while, with Abraham, the prev- 
alent Jewish conception of Jehovah as 
the eternally revealing in connection 
with the human spirit—that is to say, 
in history—assumed a permanent form, 
and Elohim, except as a very general 
designation, was superseded, the same 
agglutination took a somewhat differ- 
ent type with the Aryan races, as well 
as with the Turanian. This type was 
common to both stocks, and the infinite 
potentiality was thus in both primevally 
represented by the term Sky-Father, as 
an image, perhaps, of that incessant and 
unutterable yearning of the human soul 
for a protecting and creating God. 
Thus, in the Vedas occurs the primitive 
invocation Dydus pitar, which appears 
in the Greek as Zeus pater, and in the 
Latin as Jupiter (Dies pater), The 
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Greek skia (sky) and Theos (God), the 
Sanskirit deva (God), and the English 
sky are all derivatives from one radi- 
cal, which, as in Hebrew, primarily 
means the living. Our word God, 
identical with the German Goft, is an 
exception to this general law of Aryan 
philology, being a survival of the an- 
cient Woden, 

It is, however, unnecessary to pursue 
this aspect of the question beyond the 
few paragraphs essential to develop the 
general theory of the evolution of cer- 
tain fundamental religious conceptions ; 
and I will only observe, in passing to 
the special consideration of the subject, 
that the true investigator of psycholog- 
ical phenomena will find in the Hebrew 
Jehovah a deeper and more subjective 
cognition of the Infinite in its relation 
to the human soul than in the Aryan 
and Turanian terms; while, on the 
other hand, in the more objective and 
essential rature-worship of the Aryans, 
he will not fail to discern the germ of 
that spirit of investigation and turn for 
inquiry to natural phenomena which 
first eventuates in the scientific method 
as developed by the Greeks, and, al- 
though temporarily overwhelmed by 
the wave of religious awakening set in 
motion by the spiritual energy of the 
final Hebrew impulse, has reappeared 
after many centuries in the mddern 
passion for physical investigation. This 
remark is more especially true of the 
European Aryans than of the Hindus 
and Persians, in which the tendency 
has been to metaphysical speculation 
rather than to physical inquiry. 

With this running review of the eth- 
nological aspects of the various types 
of religion that have had their origin 
with the three great historic races, I 
have intended to put the reader in 
possession of the two leading doctrines 
that have been placed beyond dispute 





in the course of that brilliant series of 
investigations, principally at the hands 
of German savans, which has resulted 
in establishing 
A SCIENCE OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 
as Cuvier and his coadjutors estab- 
lished the science of comparative anat- 
omy. These doctrines are as follows: 
1. That certain fundamental concep- 
tions underlie all the various types that 
the religious instinct has historically 
developed. First among them stands 
the conception of an infinite spiritual 
potentiality, self-existent, and active in 
natural phenomena, which, however, 
presents in an agglutinated form the 
still more primitive conception of many 
spiritual potentialities, each presiding 
over special series of phenomena. As 
its natural correlative, the conception 
of the human soul as a spiritual entity, 
having a destiny after death and exist- 
ing as a potential personality, or as ab- 
sorbed into the Infinite, is coextensive 
with the former. -The relation and re- 
sponsibility of the soul to the Infinite 
constitute the constantly recurring 
theme of all @ncient systems of ethics 
and all antique forms of faith. Parallel 
with these three, and more distinctly 
developed in the Semitic races, but 
common to the three, runs an anthro- 
pomorphic element that exhibits itself 
in prophecies and legends of incarna- 
tion, and is regarded by Rationalists as 
the myth-generating principle, and by 
Supernaturalists as the ultima ratio of 
miracles. Lastly, as the constant ex- 
ponent of the preceding, the gift of 
inspiration is accorded by general con- 
sent to certain persons, under certain 
conditions ; and this constitutes an or- 
ganizing element and eventuates in 
sanctuaries and oracles, prophets and 
priests. The psychological basis of 
these fundamental ideas will be investi- 
gated in its proper place. It is enough, 
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at this juncture, to observe that they 
are constant and universal before the 
period of agglutination has set in, and 
thus constitute a group of ideas coex- 
tensive and coeval with the human race. 

2. The special forms under which 
these fundamental conceptions occur 
are determined by the special struc- 
tural and psychical types of organiza- 
tion incident to the several trunk races, 
in the first instance, and are still further 
diversified by tribal and national agen- 
cies, This constitutes the morpholog- 
ical element of the science of religion, 
under which, while the fundamental 
conceptions are constant and invaria- 
ble, the artistic structure with which 
they are interweven is as various, as 
flexible, and supple as human nature 
itself. Similarly, in the science of phi- 
lology, while certain fundamental 
conceptions underlie all languages and 
are common to them, entering alike 
into the theory of word-building and 
into the general doctrines of grammar, 
the organic structure varies according 
to the trunk-race, in the first instance, 
and according to the special derivatives 
of that race in the second; so that, 
intimately connected with each other, 
and interwoven in many of their special 
aspects from the beginning, the two 
sciences, comparative philology and 
comparative religion, are to the last 
mutually illustrative. Again, while in 
comparative anatomy, as applied to the 
nervous organization of the different 
races of men, certain fundamental points 
of nervous structure are constant, there 
are’ important points of difference in 
the more subordinate aspects, extend- 
ing even to the internal structure of 
the brain to the number and distribu- 
tion of the lesser ganglia, and particu- 
larly to the distribution of the spinal 
herves, as well as to the number and 
distribution of the cerebral convolu- 





tions; and these variations may be ob- 
served between races of equal culture 
and civilization, without going into the 
more emphatic contrasts of Hottentot 
with German, or Mongolian with Euro- 
pean, popular with anatomists in the 
discussion of these questions. The 
point is, that, while certain leading 
religious conceptions are as large and 
as universal as humanity, strong mor- 
phological differences are exhibited in 
the organic religious structures devel- 
oped by the different races, thus estab- 
lishing a series of striking but superfi- 
cial diversities, interpenetrated by one 
controlling and vital group of ideas, 


RELIGION FUNDAMENTAL IN HUMAN 


ORGANIZATION. 

Induction from the literature of relig- 
ious systems thus clearly establishes the 
general fact that the primary concep- 
tions, underlying all forms of religious 
faith, are as really fundamental activi- 
ties of human life as understanding and 
imagination are. It would be scarcely 
scientific to affirm that these ideas are 
of themselves innate, but it is strictly 
within the limits prescribed by the in- 
ductive method to say that they are 
the invariable exponents of a psychical 
activity that is fundamental and in- 
stinctive, and that they imply as their 
psychological basis the existence of an 
instinctive cognition, which may be 
conveniently designated as the cogni- 
tion of the spiritual or of the Infinite ; 
although, in point of fact, it would be 
more strictly scientific to style it the 
perception of being, using the term 
being in its antique metaphysical ac- 
ceptation. As a form of matter, and 
embodying in my own person an epi- 
tome of its activities and laws, I have 
an instinctive cognition of myself asa 
material phenomenon, having given 
relations to other material phenomena ; 
and this cognition, so far from being a 
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product of sensation and consequent 
generalization, is the spontaneous expo- 
nent in consciousness of the organic 
fact; that is to say, of the fact that I 
am a material organism, with processes 
of nutrition and assimilation, and have 
a fixed and unalterable physical de- 
pendence upon a material substratum, 
into which I am physically resoluble, 
and of the forces and laws of which I 
am the conscious register. But parallel 
with this runs an instinctive cognition 
of myself asa subjective being and asa 
conscious entity; and this, again, is the 
spontaneous exponent of the fact that I 
am a subjective and psychical entity, 
and, as such, have a definite relation to 
the ultimate subjective potentiality. In 
final analysis the idea of causation is an 
equivalent in consciousness for the du- 
alism instinctively conceived as exist- 
ing between subject and object, poten- 
tiality and phenomenon; so that, from 
whatever standpoint the problem is 
viewed, effect is synonymous with phe- 
nomenon, and cause with force; and 
this instinctive cognition of the dual- 
ism of our own natures, as subjective 
potentiality and objective organic phe- 
nomenon, is not only the source of our 
conception of cause as potential and of 
effect as phenomenal, but also penetrates 
to the very basis of volition; an act of 
volition being fundamentally an act in 
which the mind conceives itself as cau- 
sative potentiality, and organism as 
the means through which, as such, it 
produces a given effect. The idea of 
moral responsibility in acts of volition 
is, therefore, one of the many results 
that flow from the fundamental form 
of consciousness designated as the no- 
tion of cause and effect. Expunge from 
human nature this conception of our- 
selves as a duality of mind and body, 
therefore, and moral responsibility 
ceases to have any intellectual basis, 





the idea of causation is extinguished, 
and our acts assume to ourselves the 
complexion of mere automatic move- 
ments. Professor Huxley is strictly 
logical in his sequences when, in his 
criticism on the Cartesian view of con- 
sciousness, and in his more recent paper 
on the automatism of animals, read at 
the August, 1874, session of the British 
Association, he contends that a man is 
simply a cunningly-constructed clock, 
and that matter and law have cast out 
spirit and spontaneity. 

THE PSYCHICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 

UNLIKE. 

I have pursued this incidental aspect 
of the subject at some length in order 
to indicate distinctly the intellectual 
and moral sterility that necessarily ac- 
companies all material hypotheses of 
the soul and all attempts, however 
ingenious, to explain the higher psychi- 
cal aspects of life on purely physical 
principles; although it is quite true 
that, for the purposes of physiological 
investigation, and in pathology, partic- 
ularly, it is necessary to consider the 
neurility of the nerve as synonymous 
psychic force, and instinct and intelli- 
gence as activities of nervous tissue, 
and the physiologist can not in propri- 
ety be censured for employing the ter- 
minology essential to his science, except 
in instances in which he attempts to 
apply it to questions not legitimately 
within his jurisdiction. The nervous 
system being the special seat of the 
psychic potentiality, between which 
and it’ exist an intimate mutual rela- 
tion and dependence, in so far that de- 
generation of nervous tissue is accom- 
panied with mental perturbation, a 
thorough study of nervous organism 
and function is absolutely necessary to 
scientific psychology. But, in accord- 
ance with the higher philosophical prin- 
ciples laid down in the preceding para- 


. 
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graph, the fundamental discrimination 
between mind and body, potentiality 
and tissue, must be firmly observed ; 
and in direct proportion to his neglect 
of this vital necessity of his science, the 
psychological inquirer falls into vague 
metaphysical vaporing, on the one 
hand, or into barren physical theorizing 
on the other. Having thus put the 
reader en rapport with the spirit in 
which this paper is written, and in pos- 
session of certain necessary facts apper- 
taining to the science of comparative 
religion, the way is opened to the con- 
sideration of the issues pending between 
physicists and theologians, 

THE DOMAIN OF PHRENOLOGY. 

As distinguished from the cerebral 
psychology expounded by Dr. Bain, 
while regarding the brain as the ma- 
terial substratum of the psychical po- 
tentiality, Phrenology is that science 


that concerns itself with the study of 
nerve-centers as the special seats of 
special faculties, and considers the cor- 
tex of the brain (or lamina of con- 
sciousness) as differentiated into nervous 
centers, exercising special and very 


diverse functions. In its more compre- 
hensive aspects it assumes that, through 
the distribution of the special nerves, 
co-ordinating and innervating the pure- 
ly physical functions, there is a recip- 
rocal relation and interaction between 
the purely organic and the specifically 
psychical activities, in such a manner 
that every organ of the human body 
and every species of tissue have each an 
appropriate influence in giving direction 
to the central activities of the nervous 
system, but that these organic influ- 
ences, so far from inexorably determin- 
ing the psychical activities with which 
they are interwoven, may be voluntarily 
disregarded or voluntarily indulged. 
In other words, they are the exponents, 
in the first place, of the relations of the 





organism as a whole to the material 
substratum from which it draws its 
nutrition, and, in the second place, of 
its relations to general environing con- 
ditions, and are subordinated to the 
higher ends of the psychical life. Pre- 
suming the integrity and sanity of all 
these functions, Phrenology assumes 
that the individual organism, considered 
as a whole, represents the sum of all 
those influences styled hereditary, and 
of all the interactions between the psy- 
chical life and the purely physical ac- 
tivities which have taken their places 
as elements of culture or retrogression, 
from the first ancestor down, and that 
given type of cerebral organization, 
presented by the particular person un- 
der study, is the nervous register of all 
the aptitudes and biases thus acquired. 
Thus, structurally, functionally, and 
physically, a man may be said to re- 
member every act, emotion, sentiment, 
passion, and idea presented in the or- 
ganic, emotional, and intellectual life of 
the long series of organisms that have 


-come before him, and to embody them 


all as potential influences and biases. 
In regard to the distribution of the 
nervous centers, Phrenology holds that 
the anterior lobes of the brain are ganglia 
appropriated to perception, intellectual 
cognition, ratiocination, and so on, the 
congeries constituting a group of intel- 
lectual centers, The coronal lobes in- 
clude the moral and imaginative 
centers; while the posterior lobes 
are centers of the social instincts 
in general, and the cerebellar lobes are 
appropriated tothe generative function. 
But while all these centers are appro- 
priated to special psychical activities, 
they are also centers of the innervation 
of various departments of the organic 
structure and of the physical functions, 
and have thus a direct though uncon- 
scious influence in all those transform- 
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ations and modifications of the physi- 

cal organism that take place in the 

progress of civilization and culture. 
CENTERS OF NERVOUS LIFE. 

Although the great motor ganglia of 
the brain are interior in their situation 
and independent of the convolutions, 
the latter are, many of them, motor 
centers, and this is particularly true of 
the anterior lobes, which include the 
principal centers of voluntary motion, 
and especially co-ordinate the muscles 
concerned in urticulation, in facial ex- 
pression, and in the external manifest- 
ation of intelligence. Indeed, all vol- 
untary movements are, it may be com- 
prehensively stated, propagated from 
the anterior lobes by way of the great 
superior ganglia known as the corpora 
striata. The involuntary and asso- 
ciated movements are, on the other 
hand, due to special activities of the 
motor tract, and have no distinct con- 
nection with consciousness. Thus, 
when I involuntarily turn to glance at 
something, the movements of the eyes 
and those of the exterior muscles of the 
head, trunk and legs, are all co-or- 
dinated by the optic lobes, and I am 
conscious of the act as doing it, with- 
out the intervention of volition. 

With the various associated move- 
ments the present investigation has no 
concern; but the attention of the 
reader may well be called to the one im- 
portant fact that the intellectual and 
perceptive centers are also centers of 
volition, by way of emphasizing the 
special connection between causation 
and volition, pointed out in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, and of showing that 
that connection, so far from resting upon 
metaphysical grounds alone, is a neces- 
sary result of cerebral structure. The 
anterior lobes may, therefore, be re- 
garded as the ganglia of the under- 
standing and of the will—that is to say, 





as having the double office of cognition 
and volition. They are groups of ideo- 
volitive centers. 

These positions as to the function of 
the anterior lobes are demonstrated 
both by experiment and observation, 
and are, so far as I have experimented, 
common to all animals, If in a frog 
the anterior division of the brain is cut 
away, and the section is skillfully per- 
formed, the physical functions may re- 
main in their full vigor for years; but 
the animal will sit unmoved, neither 
sees nor hears, and must be carefully 
fed at intervals. It will swallow when 
nutriment is introduced into its mouth, 
bat has no perception of nutriment 
placed directly before it. On_ per- 
ipheral irritation, it will jump and walk. 
On contact with water it performs the 
associated movements concerned in 
swimming. But if ieft wholly to it- 
self, it sits motionless, and would sit so 
until it perished of absolute starvation. 
Yet, when it is placed upon the back of 
the hand, and the hand is very slowly 
turned, so as to create a tendency to 
slip off, it adjusts itself to the inclina- 
tion by shifting the position of its fore 
paws; and if the turning of the hand is 
continued, it mounts upward, with reg- 
ular movements of the limbs, until it 
has adjusted itself on the edge of the 
hand with the precision of intelligence. 
By this experiment, carefully con- 
ducted, the animal may be made to cir- 
cumnavigate the hand without a single 
accident. A full description of it oc- 
curs in Géltz’s “ Beitrage zur lehre von 
den Functionen der Nervencentren,” 
published in 1869. In the summer of 
1870, during a somewhat protracted 
residence in the country, I repeated 
and verified the experiments of Géltz 
with toads, squirrels, rabbits, kittens, 
and puppies, with these general results 
to scientific and experimental psy- 
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chology—that, first, in the anterior 
portions of the brain are invariably 
situated the centers of ideo-volitive 
action and of consciousness; secondly, 
that the spinal cord is one of, the great 
centers of instincto-motor and asso- 
ciated movements; thirdly, that the 
cerebellum has distinctive properties of 
the same type, though of a higher or- 
_ der; fourthly, that in the middle and 
posterior portions of the cerebrum are 
situated centers in which the instinctive 
impressions of the spinal cord are ag- 
glutinated into imaginative, moral, and 
spiritual conceptions, on the one hand, 
and into social instincts on the other. 
In a recent dissection of the brain of an 
idiot, who had lived a life of nearly per- 
fect absence of ideo-volitive action, I 
was enabled to verify these conclu- 
sions. The anterior lobes appeared to 
be merely rudimentary, the pyramidal 
bodies were comparatively unde- 
veloped, and the striated bodies had 
less than three-fourths the usual volume. 
The coronal centers were also apparent- 
ly rudimentary in their development ; 
but there were no special deficiencies of 
development in the spinal cord, in the 
olivary bodies, or in the cerebellum, ex- 
cept that a section of the former 
showed the anterior white cord to be 
considerably smaller than usual. I 
subjected thin sections of the cortex of 
the brain and a thin transverse section 
of the spinal marrow to examination 
under the microscope, at 300 diameters ; 
but although its structure was com- 
paratively coarser, the nervous tissue 
presented no pathological indicia. The 
idiocy was in this instance inherited, 
and in other members of the family, 
and even in those of apparently high 
intelligence, on glancing across the face 
from a lateral point of observation a 
little behind, that exponent of the 
hereditary taint, the idiotic contour, 





was distinctly visible. Without any 
distinctly morbid condition of nerv- 
ous tissue in general, this man was 
an idiot simply from deficiency of the 
anterior lobes of the brain, and ex- 
hibited scarcely more consciousness or 
ideo-volition than an animal in which 
the anterior lobes have been removed. 
It is necessary, therefore, before pro- 
ceeding further, to correct the view of 
Dr. Ecker, that the cortex of the brain 
is the lamina of consciousness, and to 
limit consciousness to the convolutions 
of the anterior lobes. 

FUNCTIONS OF NERVOUS TISSUE. 

This unquestionable fact may now be 
stated, namely, that, as between the 
two species of nervous tissue, the gray 
and the white, the former generally 
styled cineritious, and the latter (though 
incorrectly) medullary, the first has, in 
whatever situation it may be placed, 
distinct excitor properties, while the 
second is invariably annunciative. In 
the brain and spinal cord the former is 
invariably aggregated into masses or 
lamin, while the latter consists of mi- 
nute white fibers. Under the micro- 
scope, at 300 diameters, the gray tissue 
is resoluble into primitive spherical 
cells, interwoven with each other by 
means of very minute caudate and stel- 
late processes. These cells have nu- 
clei, fluid contents, and membranous 
wall, in the same manner as other fully 
developed protoplasmic cells, but de- 
part somewhat from the spherical type 
in some quarters in consequence of 
pressure or of other exigencies of situa- 
tion. In all their aspects these little 
bodies are primitive life-cells, in which, 
as in all other nucleated protoplasmic 
cells, the germinal center is the seat of 
the nutritive and reproductive activi- 
ties, while the fluid contents between 
the germinal center and the external 
membranous wall are the seat of the 
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specific property designated as neurili- 
ty. The white fibers consist, in a sim- 
ilar manner, of a minute interior fila- 
ment termed the axis cylinder, wrapped 
about with a cylinder of white fluid, 
exterior to which is the thin membran- 
ous cylinder known as the nerve-sheath. 
If, starting from any muscle in the hu- 
man body, one of these filaments is 
traced to its final termination in the 
spinal cord or the brain, this universal 
fact of anatomy will be illustrated, 
namely, that, although often gathered 
into larger filaments, and finally into 
the cylindrical bodies termed the spinal 
nerves, these primitive filaments never 
anastomose with each other, and always 
end in a nerve-cell, either in the brain 
or in the spinal marrow, the axis cyl- 
inder being invariably a continuation of 
the caudate process of the cell. The 
fundamental conception of a nervous 
system is, therefore, a cell with its cau- 
date process continued as a nervous 
filament; and this primitive type is 
very frequent in insect life. The nerv- 
ous organism of a man, with all its com- 
plexities, consists, in ultimate analysis, 
of innumerable repetitions and combin- 
ations of the cell and filament. This 
leads me to the correction, both on ana- 
tomical and experimental grounds, of 
AN ERROR 

that has been productive of no little 
confusion in psychological science, viz., 
the hard and fast division into senso- 
ry and motor nerves, and sensory and 
motor tracts, initiated by Sir Charles 
Bell, whose observations and experi- 
ments, valuable as they were in their 
day, have resulted in establishing an 
untenable distinction between the mo- 
tor and the sensory activities. In point 
of fact, there is no difference between a 
motor and a sensory filament, except in 
the manner in which it peripherally 
terminates. Both commence in nerve- 





cells, but the motor filaments end in 
peculiar bodies penetrating the mus- 
cle sheaths with a nervous influence, 
while the sensory end in cells or pa- 
pille, having excitor properties and 
capable of receiving and propagating 
impressions—in other words, in minute 
brains, only perceptible under the mi- 
croscope, in the cutis vera, in the retina 
of the eye, on the nasal membranes, in 
the ear, on the tongue, everywhere 
where sensory impression is possible. 
The only difference is that a motor- 
nerve commences in a cell and ends in 
a loop, while a sensory filament com- 
mences in one cell and ends in another; 
and the difference between their respec- 
tive functions is no doubt due to this 
single fact of terminal structure, not to 
the suppositious existence of two spe- 
cial types of nerve-cells or of nervous 
centers, the one motor the other senso- 
ry. Thus, although the gray tissue of 
the spinal cord is a center of sensation, 
it is also a center of reflex movements; 
and when the anterior and posterior 
roots of a spinal nerve are traced under 
the microscope, some of the filaments 
of the two roots are observed to make 
an intertexture with each other, and 
then to merge into the cineritious cells 
of the spinal tissue, while others ascend 
to the brain, and there merge them- 
selves into cells of the same type. The 
conclusion from these facts is, that there 
is no propriety in ascribing to certain 
portions of the gray tissue excito-motor 
properties, and to other portions excito- 
sensor properties, as, since Bell, physi- 
ologists are in the habit of doing, but 
that, on the other hand, all nerve-cells 
have excitor properties of the same 
general kind, and are capable either of 
sensory impression or of motor action, 
or of both. In the single microscopic 
nervous vesicle that constitutes the 
brain of the active, intelligent, indus- 
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trious, social, and order-loving ant, a 
rudimentary nervous system—exercis- 
ing alike motor and sensory activities— 
is furnished, it appears to me, an un- 
questionable demonstration that when 


the view of Bell is pushed to the ex- 
tremity presented in modern physiolo- 
gy, it is carried considerably further 
then the facts justify, and complicates 
rather than simplifies. 


{CONCLUSION IN APRIL.] 

















ee 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss ( 


Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








THE JOY OF INCOMPLETENESS. 


IF all our lives were one broad glare 
Of sunlight, clear, unclouded ; 

If all our path were smooth and fair, 
By no soft gloom enshrouded ; 

If all life’s flowers were fully blown 
Without the sweet unfolding, 

And happiness were rudely thrown 
On hands too weak for holding— 

Should we not miss the twilight hours, 
The gentle haze and sadness ? 

Should we not Jong for storms and showers, 
To break the constant gladness ? 


If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render ? 

I think if we were always glad, 
We scarcely could be tender. 

Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 





Earth would grow cold, and miss, indeed, 
Its sweetest consolation ; 

If sorrow never claimed our heart, 
And every wish were granted, 

Patience would die, and hope depart— 
Life would be disenchanted. 


And yet in heaven is no more night, 
In heaven is no more sorrow ! 

Such unimagined new delight 
Fresh grace from pain will borrow— 

As the poor seed that underground 
Seeks its true life above it, 

Not knowing what will there be found 
When sunbeams kiss and love it. 

So we in darkness upward grow, 
And look and long for heaven, 

But can not picture it below, 
Till more of light be given. 

—London Sunday Magazine. 


—_++e—__ 


A CAUSE OF FAILURE IN LIFE. 


C= great cause of failure is that 

there are not enough fools in the 
world. Yon lazy hireling fails, loses 
his place, because his employer is not a 
fool. Generals have failed because the 
opposing generals were not fools; far- 
mers, because there were no fools to 
buy thistles, which could be raised 
without labor; lawyers, because there 
were not enough fools to go to law; 
and publishers, because there were no 
fools to subscribe for a small, trifling 
paper, when a larger and better one 





could be had for the same money. 
There is an artist who has not succeeded 
for the reason that those able to em- 
ploy him were not rich fools, but com- 
petent judges of works of art. Many 
an aspiring author has failed because 
there were no fools to buy and read his 
senseless productions ; while poets have 
been kept out of the temple of fame 
because there were no fools to go into 
raptures over poems which would not 
raise a man’s thoughts higher than a 
child’s nonsense. 
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The moral is, that whoever does any- 
thing, must, in order to succeed, do it 
as well as others can do. No matter 
whether he works with hands or his 
head, no matter whether he works for 
himself or in the employ of others, no 
matter what his trade or profession, it 
is only in this way that he can be truly 
successful, 

It may be added, that many a fashion- 
able coquette has failed to get married 
because the man whom she admired 
was a sensible man, and, consequently, 
would not marry a few ribbons when 
he wanted a wife. Many a fortune- 





hunter owes his failure to the fact that 
the lady possessing the fortune was not 
an idiot, and, therefore, would not give 
him her money and become his slave 
for the pleasure of providing him a liv- 
ing. A physician fails when there are 
not enough fools to swallow improper 
medicine ; a merchant, when there are 
not enough to buy his wares at 125 per 
cent. above cost. 

The good earnestly hope that at 
some future time every vender of 
whiskey will fail because there will be 
left not one fool to buy death at ten 
cents a glass. W. E. C. 


—_-+0e—___—_—__ 


THREE SUABIAN CHARACTER HEADS. 


HEF are three portraits of the 
members of a family living in 
the little village of Obertirkheim, 
which lies on the river Neckar, close to 
the Rothen Mountain, For many a 
year the grape-vine has here found a 
specially genial spot, and the carefully- 
tended vineyards extend way up the 
mountain slope. The neat white dweil- 
ing-houses, with their green shutters, 
are seen above; grape-vines are taste- 
‘fully trained to the wall, and in the 
fall the golden-colored maize may be 
seen near by. When the time for gath- 
ering the grapes has come, everybody 
is busy from early dawn to night. The 
men carry the great baskets, often hold- 
ing two hundred pounds of the luscious 
fruit, on their backs down the slope, 
empty them into large vats with holes 
in the bottom, and tread out the juice 
of the berries with their feet. Joy and 
song celebrate the “ harvest home.” 
This is the occupation of our friends 
of the pictures. They are vineyardists 
of the above-named village ; man, wife, 
and brother-in-law, who live, work, and 
pray lovingly and peacefully together. 
The men attend to the vineyard, the wife 





and daughter to the dairy and a small 
piece of land, the meadow. 

Prayer-meetings are held regularly 
in the large room of their house. On 
Sunday, and twice during the week, a 
sermon is read and discussed; singing 
and prayer open and close the service. 
A large circle of friends belonging to 
the same creed, the—in Wirtemburg 
—numerous soaiety of the Micheli- 
ans, congregate at these meetings. 
They derive their name from that of a 
pious yeoman, Michael Hahn, who, at 
the beginning of this century, in nu- 
merous writings, laid down his peculiar 
views on the reappearance of Christ ; 
and his followers read and discuss the 
same. On Sunday morning they go 
to church with their conforming neigh- 
bors. 


At these religious the 


meetings 
brother-in-law is generally the leader. 
He is an old man—over seventy—but 
still healthy and vigorous, who can per- 
form all his work without difficulty, 
and looks upon his children and chil- 
dren’s children with a great deal of 


satisfaction. He is a widely-traveled 
man, for, many years ago, he and sev- 
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eral others went to the Holy Land to 
examine the country, with a view to 
forming a colony, whose members were 
to work and await the return of Christ. 
But he found the country unsuited to 
grape-growing and agriculture, and 
came to the conclusion that his own 
fatherland was the best home for the 
present. His talks give evidence of 
the new and deep impressions the land 
of the Bible made upon one who 
had studied Holy Writ ever since his 
youth. The “Silent,” as the people of 
his sect are called, have, on this ac- 
count, made the house of this old gen- 
tleman their meeting place. 

The three portraits are interesting 
subjects of study in themselves, but 
would be much more serviceable for our 
purposes if the head-dresses had been 
omitted. The man on the left has in 
his face an expression of shrewdness 
and tact which, under some circum- 
stances, would ripen into suspicion. 
His intellect is not very largely devel- 
oped, and what he has is of a practical 
cast. He has the sign of Language, 
and the wideness of his head in the 
region of the ears shows a good deal 
of energy, economy, and power of con- 
cealment. He has a good memory of 
words and facts, is a sharp observer, 
but not a broad thinker. 





The woman, his wife, is the abler 
“man” of the two. She has a noble 
forehead, considering that she is uncul- 
tivated; she has a grand face, which 
would well have become a general 
or a senator. What dignity, passive 
power, persistency, thoroughness, and 
endurance! That nose and chin indi- 
cate fidelity, affection, courage, dig- 
nity, and strength of character. A 
knowledge of all that pertains to her 
daily life will be so carried as to be 
useful on the instant, and if that head 
had been weil cultivated it would have 


i adorned any circle, or attained to emi- 


nence in any line of thought and study. 

The brother-in-law, on the right, has 
a womanly face, as if he resembled his 
mother, while we judge the woman to 
have resembled her father—hers is the 
most masculine face of the three. This 
man’s head is broad through the region 
of the ears, indicating self-reliance, pow- 
er, and force ; the forehead is well devel- 
oped, not only in the lower part, where 
perception and memory are manifested, 
but also in the upper portion, indicating 
the power of analysis and comprehen- 
siveness of thought, and great common 
sense, What a sincere face! how free 
from guile, yet how strong, patient, 
thorough, amiable, truthful, reliable, 
and religious ! 


—+49——___——_ 


“A BAD BEGINNING.” 
CHAPTER III. 
CHOOSING PROFESSIONS. 


Ww. talk about choosing a profes- 
sion as though it were a thing 


deliberately accomplished, but, strictly 
speaking, the great mass of us do not 
choose, we simply accept the work of 
hand or brain which the necessities or 
the peculiar circumstances of our lot 
force upon us. If we are happy and 





prosperous therein, we moralize piously 
on the guiding and controlling hand 
of Providence in the affairs of life ; but 
if ansuccessful, and pulling perpetually 
against the current of inclination, we 
fail of satisfaction and reward in our 
pursuit, there is no such recognition of 
Divine direction, but inward rebellion 
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and revolt against the cruel and com- 
pulsory fate that binds us to hard and 
uncongenial tasks. 

What it would be to choose, under 
wise and intelligent instruction, a voca- 
tion exactly in harmony, with our na- 
ture and precisely adapted to our pow- 
ers, and to pursue it untrammelled and 
unimpeded by the clamoring claims of 
duties and relations falsely imposed 
upon our individual thought and care— 
what this would be we may none of us 
know, experimentally, until that favored 
day when the laws of mind are more 
perfectly comprehended and regarded, 
and our social life is organized upon a 
plan less artificial and complex in its 
demands. 

But the young man of our story had, 
with the rest of us, no better fortune 
than to live in the faint early dawn of 
that beautiful era, and with all his 
youthful enthusiasm and burning aspi- 
rations for a life of power and useful- 
ness, he had neither the wisdom to 
elect, nor the freedom and opportunity 
to execute, the work peculiarly his own. 
For the iron hand of poverty held the 
boy in its hard grip, and his young 
strength had been early turned to ac- 
count in the cotton mills of his native 
town, where Adam himself, between 
his fevers of invention, had worked for 
the supply of the family necessities, 

Thus, to the age of sixteen, at which 
period he is commended to your favora- 
ble notice and friendly regards, our 
ambitious youth had had little chance 
to discover, and less to follow, the true 
inclination of his genius for labor, 
though his passion for knowledge and 
zeal for dispensing its practical benefits 
were characteristics which no stress of 
circumstances could extinguish or re- 
press so far that the most meager 
opportunity for their manifestation was 
not eagerly appropriated and made to 





serve their ends. To what degree these 
traits of his nature owed their strength 
and availability to the fostering care, 
encouragement, and direction of Mad- 
ame Lacrosse could no more be esti- 
mated than the thousand other name- 
less and unappreciated influences which 
go to make up the sum of human life 
and character ; yet it is certain she con- 
scientiously resisted all temptations to 
impose upon her boy any definite plan 
of future work that should represent 


' her ideas of beauty, dignity, and util- 


ity, and not also his, which, being yet 
in the tender and impressible state of 
growth, she desired not. to mold or 
fashion, but simply to develop and 
direct. 

A little incident, occurring not long 
before Adam’s death, had contributed, 
as such seemingly insignificant trifles 
often do, to give shape and coloring to 
his intangible dreams, and point and 
definiteness to his nameless aspirations. 
One of those mental philosophers and 
students of human nature, who some- 
times do, and who oftener might, drop 
a gratuitous word of instruction, ad- 
vice, or encouragement for the enlight- 
enment and advancement of an igno- 
rant and hesitating fellow mortal, had 
one day passed through the department 
of work in which he was engaged, and, 
pausing observantly for a moment’s 
speech with him, had uttered, half un- 
consciously, as it appeared, some reflec- 
tions or suggestions which had fallen 
as ripened seed in the fallow soil of his 
mind, “That is good,” the stranger 
had remarked, noting the lad’s absorp- 
tion in his task, “ faithful in the least, 
faithful in the greatest. That is well. 
But you will not always spend your 
strength in work like this,” he added, 
standing off and viewing the boy in 
profile as he might critically have 
viewed a fine work of art. 
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“Power there,” he went on, as 
though discoursing with himself; 
“grand moral qualities —absorbing 
love of his kind in intense desire to 
right wrong, to confer benefits, to en- 
lighten ignorance—intuitive perception 
of character and motive—keen analyti- 
cal faculty, and an instinctive, almost 
supernatural, sense of the relations of 
cause and efiect—swift observation 
and an eager, restless seeking after the 
truth of things—great persistence, 
courage, daring, force, executiveness. 
Boy, you are born to leadership.” 

“ Aye, sir, I feel it,” was the quick, 
breathless response of the hungry 
listener; “ but how, where?” 

The stranger smiled. “ Youth sees 
all ways open, and has but one per- 
plexity—which to choose,” he said, 
kindly. “ But your dominion, my lad, 
is clearly in the realm of ideas, It is 
spiritual rather than material forces 
which you are formed to lead. You 
would make an orator of exceptional 
power, swaying the multitude at will 
by the pure fervor of your earnestness ; 
but there is that in your nature, I 
think, which would be unsatisfied with 
an influence so evanescent in its char- 
acter, and which would impel you to 
seek a broader and more permanent 
basis of power. You have a certain 
quality of Constructiveness—an ability 
for organizing and magnetically draw- 
‘ing into the line of your own mastering 
purpose the undirected forces of other 
minds ; and this peculiar faculty, com- 
bined with your unflinching: bravery 
and independence of thought, would 
constitute you pre-eminently a success- 
ful leader in any branch of reform re- 
quiring the championship of a stanch, 
‘true, valiant, ‘broad-visioned, unpréju- 
diced, uncompromising, and incorrupti- 
‘ble spirit. Think ef journalism, young 
man. It is a ‘field affording ample 





scope for the exercise of your gifts, 
and it is destined to become the ruling 
power in the land—one of the grandest 
moral agencies in human control— 
mightier in its influence, wider in its 
dominion than the precepts of the pul- 
pit and the edicts of thrones. Think 
of it.” 

And our aspiring youth thought of 
it, you may be sure, and thought of 
little else, in fact, for days preceding 
the shock of the domestic tragedy 
which had filled for the time the whole 
compass of his life, and left no space 
for present reflections, save those giv- 
ing pain and trouble. 

But with the lessening of the strain 
on heart and nerve, and the inevitable 
return to the every-day duties and un- 
congenial tasks which were his por- 
tion, the future, with her sphinx-like 
face, rose again before him, and the 
question as to how he should solve 
the riddle presented to him became 
once more an absorbing subject of 
thought. Talking the matter over one 
evening with his bosom friend and con- 
fidante, they+came to the conclusion 
that to act upon the suggestion which 
had taken so strong a hold on his af- 
fections would be the wisest thing to 
do since it gave infinite promise of sat- 
isfaction in employment to mind and 
heart. But with this decision arose 
the consideration of difficulties in the 
way, of obstacles to befovercome, of ad- 
vantages to be secured, of requirements 
to be honestly and squarely met. 

“You should have the thorough drill 
and preparation of a college course to 
give you confidence and skill in such a 
profession,” the mother said, thought 
fully studying the situation.” 

And a little silence fell upon the 
two, the greatness of the thing de 
sired for a space overshadowing all 
other considerations, and assuming 4 
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magnitude out of all proportion to its 
merit. | 

“T think it can be managed,” Madam 
Lacrosse resumed, after due delibera- 
tion. “There is the small amount of 
your vet unappropriated wages for the 
past few months, and as with your de- 
parture I shall be freed from home 
duties I can make my time and labor 
some way available in sustaining you 
through your course of study.” 

Ariel, sitting with his face in 
shadow, and his head bowed neglect- 
ingly upon his hand, did not at once 
reply, but after a few moments he 
arose, came over to his mother’s side 
and kissed her tenderly, as though in 
acceptance of her plan. 

“How is it, mother, love,” he said, 
‘sitting down upon the arm of her 
chair, after an old habit of his boy- 
hood, “how is it that you women look 
upon it as a matter of course that you 
are to spend your life for the advance- 
ment of others ?” 

“Well, perhaps, because we find our 
happiness in so spending ourselves,” 
was the smiling response. 

“ But have you no personal ambitions 
or aspirations that you would like to 
realize?” pursued the loving ques- 
tioner. 

“Tf we have, we commit them to 
our husbands and sons to gratify and 
fulfill,” came the reply, still smiling, 
but with the least perceptible tinge of 
sarcasm. 

“ We think,” said Ariel, turning the 
mother’s face to his, “ we think, do we 
not, that there is small chance of their 
fulfillment as the world goes? Well, I 
shall strive always to do credit to my 
mother, but I shall never hope to rep- 
resent her. Can she not better rep- 
resent herself? I should shrink from 
having all her hopes and ambitions cen- 
tered in me. I should hate to have to 





struggle against the spirit of selfish- 
ness which her entire devotion to 
absorption in my interests would be 
sure to develop and foster. I should like 
when I talk over my plans and pro- 
gress to have her report her’s also, for 
so we would form a mutual admiration 
society of two for the encouragement 
and support of each other. Now, then, 
mother heart, unbosom yourself and 
give me a glimpse of your own aspira- 
tions for the future.” 

“My dear boy, what aspirations or 
ambitions can I have for myself, with 
these silver threads daily thickening in 
my hair ?” 

“Lovely silver threads! they but 
add to your beauty, not to your age,” 
the boy responded, dropping a kiss 
upon the slandered locks, “Your 
heart is as young as mine, and will be - 
when your head is white as snow. In- 
deed, I think your face is little older. 
Let us see.” And he brought a small 
mirror, and laying his cheek to liers, 
held it up to catch the reflection, 

“What do you mark, mother, 
mine ?” 

“The bright young moon on the 
edge of the shadowy old one,” she an- 
swered, smiling. 

“ Now, that is not a fair simile, for 
the young moon slowly absorbs the old 
one,” complained Ariel. 

“Tn accordance with a fixed law of 
nature,” added his mother. 

“TI do not like it,” persisted the 
youth. “Now, to me these faces sug- 
gest two stars—one with the softened 
radiance of wisdom and experience, but 
both shining with the same high hopes, 
and exulting in equal possibilities. I 
never observed before that we bore 
such a striking resemblance to each 
other—the same eyes, lips, chin; but I 
have a somewhat bolder front and a 
more audacious nose. By the by, 
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mother, dear, how came I by this ag- 
gressive nose of mine?” 

“Tt is a new departure, I think,” 
smiled Madame Lacrosse. 

“] like that,” returned Ariel, “I 
shall found a new family of noses—a 
race of conquerers. But we were talk- 
ing about your future, my mother, and 
how we should make it beautiful.” 

“ Let us first settle your plans, Ariel, 
and decide on your educational course,” 
said the mother. 

“T am not sure that I shall take any 
other educational course than such as I 
may receive in the school-room of the 
world,” was the stout rejoinder. “There 
would be greater prestige and some 
advantages in a college training which 
I might always feel the lack of, but, on 
the other hand, in making vast sacri- 
fices to obtain those advantages, it 
seems to me that I contract my aims, 
and apply my time and force very in- 
directly to the end in view. I shall 
study none the less severely, but by 
such methods as best suit me, and un- 
der such tutors as the University of 
Experience shall provide, and I think I 
shall graduate very creditably to my- 
self and to the world’s unchartered in- 
stitutions of learning. But, mother, I 
know what your life has been—one 
long ‘sacrifice and repression of the 
aspiring impulses which move me to 
action that was forbidden you; and 
now that you are free from the obliga- 
tions of your earlier years, I don’t want 
you to feel that you must devote the 
remnant of your strength to the pro- 
motion of my interests wholly. You 
have given me my share, and it is now 
my privilege to return in some faint 
measure the good received—at least 
the interest on my principal ; so tell me, 
you sweetly reticent and obstinate 
mother mine, what may be your am- 
bitions ?” 





“Well, whatever ambitions I may 
have had in my youth I have trans- 
mitted to you, my son, for fulfillment,” 
Mary Lacrosse thoughtfully replied. 
At my time of life there can be but one 
worthy aim—to minister to the welfare 
of others, This I feel I could satisfac- 
torily do by the cultivation and scien- 
tific training of an almost unconscious 
habit I have of dwelling on and seeking 
to penetrate into the hidden mystery of 
diseased conditions of body and mind 
—of studying the nature and searching 
out the underlying causes of the woes 
and pains and sufferings which appeal 
to my sympathy, and which are treated 
often in so empirical and superficial a 
fashion that I long to aid in the dif- 
fusion of a better knowledge of the laws 
of life, health, and happiness, physical 
and spiritual.” 

“In a word, you would be a phy- 
sician to souls as well as bodies, admin- 
istering truths in place of physic,” said 
Ariel. “ Well, what shall hinder? So, 
so—it is you that will take the college 
course now, and the unappropriated 
wages, and the—— 

“Stay!” interrupted Madam with a 
gesture of pride; “I am as brave and 
self-reliant as my son, Study, and the 
advantages of scientific research and 
experiment I will have, for I would be 
no charlatan, but I ask of you no aid, 
only freedom to work my own way and 
to accomplish my own purposes.” 

“Bravo! the worthy mother of a 
worthy son,” laughed Ariel. “But 
come, now that we have openly and 
mutually confessed our choice, Jet us 
get down to the practical details of 
the work of preparation before us.” 

But the power that controls and de- 
termines the length of our reports will 
not allow us to protract the record of 
this conversation, and we must leave to 
the future the portrayal of its results. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DEMANDING JUSTICE. 

A tremor of dismay shook the hearts 
of the little band of toilers in the Wood- 
burne Calico Mills at the failure and 
suspension of the works, which was an- 
nounced on the day following the Sab- 
bath evening talk of our friends in the 
last chapter. 

It was not an event that need to 
have surprised any of them, since 
rumors of such a calamity had been 
whispered about from time to time, and 
muttered predictions had passed from 
lip to lip even among themselves; yet, 
when the fulfillment came it stunned 
them like the blow of unexpected mis- 
fortune, and produced, for the day, in 
the little community as great a panic 
as’ though the foundations of the 
universe itself had been shaken. For 
it was not only the loss of present em- 
ployment and means of subsistence, 
but the larger number of those engaged 
in the mills had been working for sev- 
eral months on promises to pay, and 
had exhausted their small stock of 
savings and credit in vjew of the in- 
creased rate of wages and general pros- 
perity which were to accrue from the 
profits of the prudently delayed sale of 
a class of manufactures for which, it 
was said, negotiations were pending in 
a new and richer market. 

They confessed to each other now, in 
chagrin, mortification and self-derision, 
that they had been the weak, submis- 
sive dupes of a base, cunning, scheming 
speculator, that in their hearts they 
had never really had faith in this man 
—Ralph Staunton—yet they had 
trusted him with the bread of their 
children’s mouths—aye, and would have 
trusted him again if he had asked it. 
For in his bland presence they were 
inspired with a kind of confidence 
which they could not satisfactorily 





have explained, or, perhaps, have 
proved to have any foundation in rea- 
son, but which, nevertheless, impelled 
them blindly to follow his guidance, to 
accept his propositions, to accede to his 
demands. Withdrawn from the sphere 
of his immediate influence, and of his 
personal magnetism, they would ex- 
perience often a feeling of inward dis- 
satisfaction, of uneasy’ self-reproof, of 
uncomfortable doubt and _ suspicion, 
against which they reasoned and reso- 
lutely struggled as a thing indicative of 
evil in themselves rather than him 
toward whom the mental impulse was 
unconsciously directed. 

Even upon this day, while their 
hearts were burning with a sense of 
wrong and injury which they swore 
they never could outgrow, the power of 
the master manifested itself when at 
the call of the factory bell the 
operators were brought int his 
presence to receive their formal dis- 
charge. They had assembled with 
sullen, downcast looks, with reproaches, 
denunciations, and execrations in their 
mouths; yet when the offender made 
his appearance with his sadly regretful 
and sympathetic face, his tenderly cou- 
siderate and conciliating manner, only 
one faint solitary hiss greeted him, and 
for this every individual cheek red- 
dened with a sense of shame. 

As he came into their midst, grave, 
silent, sorrowful, giving each hand as 
he passed the fraternal grip of fellow- 
ship in misfortune, any close student 
of human nature would have read in 
every lineament, gesture, and accent 
of the man an absorbing love of appro- 
bation, a quick perception of character, 
@ magnetic power to draw, fascinate, 
and control, yet with these qualities in 
such entire subjection to the predomi- 
nating selfish propensities of his nature 
that they could be exercised only witb 
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a view to his own pleasure and aggran- 
dizement, though exercised so cun- 
ningly in accordance with his intuitive 
judgment of the pleasing thing to do 
and say, that the mystery of confused 
impressions, and the conflict of faith 
and doubt respecting his sincerity was 
clearly explainable by those who held 
the key to his character. 

“ My dear friends,” he said, after he 
had separately greeted all, “this is a 
sad stroke of fortune for every one of 
us. I sympathize deeply with you in 
your disappointment and losses, and 
suffer as one bound with you. For I, 
too, am in the bitter straits of poverty, 
without power to discharge my indebt- 
edness and without knowledge as to 
how the means for to-morrow’s suste- 
nance is to be obtained. What I hold 
I leave in the hands of my creditors, 
and strike out penniless to find such 
work and make such provision for my 
family as is possible. For you I can 
but hope that brighter days are dawn- 
ing, that the suspension of the mills 
will be of brief duration, and that my 
successor, with his superior skill in the 
administration of affairs, will inaugu- 
rate a reign of prosperity in which you 
will be the happy participants. In 
taking leave of you I ask you humbly 
to overlook my mistakes and short- 
comings as far as you are able, and to 
forgive the mismanagement and lack 
of foresight—if such it was—that 
brought upon us this disaster; for, be- 
lieve me, however widely I have missed 
my mark, I aimed simply and honestly 
at results which were to improve the 
condition and better the fortunes of 
all.” 

The sadness and humility with 
which this speech was delivered, bro- 
kenly and briefly, as though the heart 
were too full for words, was not with- 
out its calculated effect on the sympa- 





thies of the assembled listeners, many 
of whom, among the women, wept— 
perhaps not less in pity for the man 
than for themselves—and all bowed 
their heads in respectful acknowledg- 
ment of regrets that seemed sincerely 
felt and manfully confessed. 

All but one. A single workman, 
with lowering brow and mouth com- 
pressed, stood aloof and made no dem- 
onstration other than silent contempt. 
He was a troublesome fellow—Jarl 
Darley ; that is, troublesome in respect 
to the independence and singularity of 
his opinions, which were antagonistic 
to the accepted - and conventional 
modes of thought, and, therefore, con- 
fusing and disturbing to the degree 
that he might enforce or make them 
subjects of consideration. More than 
once Ralph Staunton had been tempted 
to dismiss the man, but his superior 
skill as an operative in his special de- 
partment, not to mention a certain un- 
accountable fear. of offending him, had 
checked the impulse, though he had 
taken care to encourage the prevailing 
notion among his employés and com- 
munity in general that, outside of his 
peculiar province of work, Darley was 
crazed and shattered in mind—a harm- 
less, ranting kind of lunatic, whose 
ideas were too odd and ridiculous to 
merit attention, save as a matter of 
amusement. 

For all that, with his thirst for uni- 
versal approbation, the sullen aspect 
of the workman under his frowning 
gray: eyebrows irritated and rendered 
him uneasy on this occasion, and he 
passed over to his side and put forth 
his hand again with a sad, appealing 
smile. “Have you no word at all for 
me, Jarl, old friend?” he plead, laying 
the unaccepted hand upon Darley’s 
slightly bowed shoulder. 

“ Aye, sir,” was the prompt response, 
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“but this is not the place to speak it. 
By your leave, I will call at your house 
some time during the day and—talk 
certain matters over.” 

Staunton’s countenance changed. This 
air of superiority in an inferior was ex- 
tremely irritating. “I shall be glad to 
receive you,” he said, with a slight 
accession of coldness and hauteur, 
“but as I shall be very busy with my 
arrangements for departure on the 
morrow, it may happen that I shall not 
be able to grant you a protracted in- 
terview.” 

“Very good; I hope not to detain 
you long,” the other answered, with a 
significant look, and walked away 
without further parley, leaving the re- 
tiring master of Woodburne with a 
disagreeable sense of chagrin and re- 
gret at having observed the mood of 
the fellow. 

It was in the dusk of evening that 
Jarl Darley strode up to the main en- 
trance of the elegant family mansion 
of Ralph Staunton, and boldly applied 
for admittance. 

“No visitors received to-night—the 
master has given strict orders,” was the 
prompt message of the maid who an- 
swered his summons, and the door was 
slammed unceremoniously in his face. 

“Very well, I can wait,” muttered 
Jarl, descending the steps; and pass- 
ing by a side path to another walk 
leading up to a projecting wing of the 
building, he carefully scrutinized the 
fastenings of the low French windows 
opening into the half office, half library, 
where Ralph Staunton, when at home, 
was most frequently to be found; then 
pulling his slouched hat further over 
his face he sauntered out into the pleas- 
ure grounds adjoining the house, and 
flung himself down in a garden chair 
commanding a view of the point he 
had marked, 





He had sat there, silent as a statue, 
for, perhaps, two hours, when a light, 
shining through the crevices of the 
shutters, which the excessive heat of 
the evening would not suffer to be 
closed, announced the occupancy of 
the room, for which he had been dog- 
gedly watching. Still, as though in 
no haste to accomplish his purpose, 
whatever it might be, he sat waiting 
until all sounds about the house had 
ceased; then rising and cautiously ap- 
proaching the one unguarded window, 
carefully adjusted the opening in the 
shutter to his line of vision. 

Ralph Staunton, sitting before his 
great iron safe, turned his head ner- 
vously at the slight sound, but proba- 
bly thinking it a false alarm returned 
presently to his occupation of assorting 
and filing away in a small casket beside 
him papers of evident value. 

Suddenly the shutters were flung 
back and Jarl Darley stepped boldly 
in at the open casement. 

Quick as lightning Staunton was on 
his feet, and, seizing the loaded pistol 
lying at hand, aimed it at the intrud- 
er’s head. 

“Stay,” commanded Darley, coolly 
eyeing his threatening antagonist, “I 
heard you say to-day you were a pau- 
per. What has a pauper to fear from 
a supposed burglar? It would not 
look well of you to shoot a man for 
attempted robbery.” ~ 

“T may guard—it is my business to 
guard the property of my creditors,” 
Staunton returned, lowering his weapon 
as he recognized his offensive visitor. 

“That is kind of you, but the greater 
number of your creditors would, I am 
sure, prefer the privilege of protecting 
their property themselves. Here they 
are right around you, men with fami- 
lies reduced to the last straits of pov- 
erty, some of them with sick, suffering, 
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and utterly helpless ones upon their 
hands, and without the prospect of a 
day’s work and recompense in store. 
One of those packages of bank-notes 
which you are trying to hide from 
sight would go far toward satisfying 
them for months of unrequited service, 
and relieve them of their most pressing 
necessities ;” and Jarl Darley put forth 
his stout walking stick and tossed right 
and left the heap of papers which the 
other had been carelessly rumpling 
together with an evident view to the 
concealment of some object which the 


interloper’s keen eye was quick to dis- | 


cern. 

“ Jarl Darley, you deserve to be shot 
like a dog,” Ralph Staunton burst 
forth ina rage. “ How dare you come 
into my house in this brigand fashion 
and brave me with such insolent lan- 
guage ?” 

“Sir, a man made desperate by 
wrongs seen and suffered dares any- 
thing that promises redress,” Jarl an- 
swered, with dignity. “Had I betrayed 
my knowledge ot your knavery to my 
fellows, who suppose you a victim 
of unfortunate circumstances; had I 


shown to them the proof of your treach-' 


ery and double-dealing, they would 
have plundered your house and burned 
it over your head with yells of execra- 
tion and shouts of vengeance.” 

“What do you mean, villain?” de- 
manded Staunton, haughtily, yet with 
growing pallor. 

Jarl drew from his pocket and slowly 
unfolded a letter bearing in bold char- 
acters the address of the late owner of 
Woodburne Mills, who gazed, open- 
mouthed and spell-bound with the sur- 
prise of swif{-coming recollection. 

“ How came you by that ?” he ques- 
tioned, breathlessly, with hands instinct- 
ively searching his own pockets. 

“ Aha! you had not missed the tell- 





tale, then,” Darley said, smoothing out 
the rumpled paper. “It speaks plainer 
to those who understand, but here is a 
passage that needs no interpretation 
beyond that offered by your action. 
Let me refresh your memory.” 

“Get off to Europe as soon as you 
are able to make requisite arrange- 
ments, The traveling agency for the 
rich house of J. W. is a capital idea, 
and will serve to disarm suspicion. 
Take care of the bonds. Will find re- 
ceipts from last sale awaiting you in 
New York. Come on as soon as prac- 
ticable—will talk over the mill busi- 
ness and decide on future operations. 
Suppose it is not necessary to caution 
you about destroying communications 
of this kind. It would be a devil of a 
joke if they fell into other hands, 

* Yours, ° 

Ralph Staunton’s face was white as 
death, and his hands shook violently 
as he reached out to seize the paper 
from Jarl’s strong hold. “Give it to 
me!” he commanded hoarsely. “I 
know nothing of it! Itis a forgery— 
the work of some foul enemy; let me 
see!” ae 

“Not till you have righted the 
wrongs to which it attests,” Darley 
answered, firmly crushing the letter 
again in his pocket. 

“By Heaven, you shall not go out 
of this house alive unless you yield 
that paper up,” Staunton said, fumbling 
with his shaking hands for the pistol 
which he had dropped at recognition 
of a man whom, fearing, he yet trusted. 

“Here,” responded Jarl promptly, 
picking up the weapon and placing it 
in the trembling grasp of his threaten- 
ing vis-a-vis. “If you choose to add 
murder to your other crimes perhaps 
the law will sustain you.” 

“Nonsense!” Ralph Staunton laid 
down the pistol which he vainly strove 


*” 
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to hold with steady aim, his manner 
changing at once from bravado and 
intimidation to friendly persuasion and 
entreaty. “Jarl, old comrade, let us 
be reasonable. I swear I know nothing 
of that letter, but it is capable of doing 
me great injury, and it ought to bein my 
possession. Give it up, Jarl, and name 
the consideration, Anything in my 
power shall be cheerfully conceded.” 

“T yield this proof of your guilt upon 
one consideration only—that you make 
open confession and restitution to the 
last farthing of all that you have dis- 
honestly wrested from those whom you 
have held at as great disadvantage as 
the highway robber holds his helpless, 
unarmed victims,” Jarl Darley an- 





swered with the unflinching firmness 
of steel. 

Ralph Staunton stood glaring at him 
@ moment in ungovernable rage, then 
with a sudden bound sprang at his 
throat, clinching it with the strength 
and fury of a madman with one hand, 
while with the other he sought to gain 
possession of the coveted paper. 

With a movement as swift, Jarl 
snatched at the pistol lying on the 
table, and brought its cold muzzle to 
his assailant’s forehead in warning 
which he could not speak. But mad- 
dened, and intent on his object, Staun- 
ton did not relinquish or loosen his hold 
until, at a sharp report, he flung up his 
hands and fell heavily to the floor. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


— 406. 


HOW OUR ANCESTORS DRESSED. 


[a= subject of dress or costume is 
one of the most interesting which 
engages the attention of society at 


large. This statement is evidenced in 
one way by the great number of peri- 
odicals devoted expressly to the expla- 
nation and illustration of the new in- 
ventions in, or adaptations of, dress. 
With the advancement of time the 
methods of clothing the person have 
changed, and the changes may be 
deemed, in many respects, indicative 
of the progress of civilization. 

Especially is this the case with the 
fashions in the apparel of men. Look- 
ing back two or three thousand years 
we find the Greek and the Roman 
wearing garments whose style was far 
less convenient than the closely fitting 
coat and trowser of to-day. The cos- 
tumes in vogue among the gentlemen 
three or four hundred years ago were 
by no means so neat and well adapted 
to ease of movement as those now in 
common use, 





To be sure, we may regard with po- 
etic admiration the flowing toga or 
tunic of the ancient, but for practical, 
every-day purposes, for physical move- 
ment and real work, such garments 
were totally unfitted. 


—— 
Fig. 1—Norman GentTLeMan 800 Years Aco. 
It is our purpose at this time to give 
a brief review, with a few illustrations, 
of the dress of our forefathers. We 
present first an illustration of a gentle- 
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man’s costume in the year 1,100, or 

about the time of William Rufus, the 

second Norman King of Britain. A 
-¢- 


a 


Fig. 2—A Cavatrer oF A. D. 1350. 


short frock or blouse-like coat was 
worn, as appears in the picture, a belt 
around the waist, a long pair of stock- 
ings reaching from the feet to the waist, 
and a pair of long cloth or leathern 
shoes ending in a point; over the coat 
was thrown arather stranze outer gar- 
ment or gown open at the sides, united 
at the shoulders, extending upward 
and forming a close hood for ihe head. 


Fig. 3—Lapy or A. D. 1460. 


This outer garment was of considera- 
ble length, reaching to the ankles. 
The colors of these different articles 





of dress varied, The inner coat might 
be blue, the gown and hood striped 
alternately brown and yellow, and the 
stockings red. This was a Norman 
fashion, introduced by the Conquerors 
into England. 

In the time of Richard the Second a 
gentleman was robed very differently, 
as may be seen in the second illustra- 
tion. The frock coat fits the form bet- 
ter, buttons closely up to the chin, and 
is spangled over with small tassels of 
gold thread, the coat itself being of a 
light green. The girdle is worn around 
the waist, from which hangs a purse 
or bag of cloth. Long ‘stockings are 


Fig. 4—A Covrr Lapy mi 1520. 


worn as before; they extend, however, 
to an extravagant length, and termi- 
nate ina point. The gentlemen of that 
early time deemed it necessary to array 
themselves in bright and conspicuous 
hues. They wore a cap made in a 
somewhat fanciful way; usually with 
a jewel set in the front. 

Between the time of the Norman in- 
vasion and the time of the Plantage- 
nets a considerable change had oc- 
curred in the constitution of the royal 
court. It had become the scene of 
gallant, brilliantly-arrayed knights and 
of daintily-adorned ladies; luxurious 
habits had been taken on. But we 
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can not say that their garments were 
altogether inconsistent with the great 
development and growth of the English 


Fig. 5—A Lapy or Queen Exizanertn’s Tixe. 


people since the rough and crude Nor- 
man time, According to a writer in 
the Youth’s Companion, there were 
laws in the time of Richard the Second 
which regulated the dress of all ranks 
of society. Servants were forced to 
wear low-priced clothes without ex- 
tensive ornamentation or embroidery. 
Shepherds, laborers, and merchants, un- 
less they possessed a certain amount 
of property, were required to wear 


Fig. 6—Costumz oF THE PROTECTORATE. 


a blanket or russet, with linen girdles, 
Tradesmen worth five hundred pounds 
might wear silk and silver ornaments, 





and their wives and daughters could 
put on furs and silken vails, Knights 
could wear what they pleased, except- 
ing, however, ermine, 

In the time of Edward the Fourth 
ladies of rank were accustomed to dress 
themselves much after the manner 
shown in the next illustration ; in fact, 
the ladies’ dress in 1460 had many 
points of resemblance to the dress of 
the ladies of to-day. The long, stiff 
cap, which extends back from the head, 
and the long, white vail sweeping down 
from its crown, are the chief character- 
istics of difference. This lady we can 
suppose to be attired in a rich silk, with 


Fig. 7—A QuEeEN ANNE SWELL. 

a wide border of ermine. She wears jew- 
els around her neck and on her breast. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth the 
ladies of his court dressed very differ- 
ently from the style shown in the last 
illustration, The costume was richer 
in color and more conspicuous and im- 
posing. The head-dress had greatly 
altered, was usually of white material, 
trimmed with golden flowers, and their 
robe was studded with rubies and em- 
eralds. The expansion at the sides 
shown in the picture is due to the ex- 
treme fullness given to the lower part 
of the sleeves, a very peculiar feature 
in the dress, 
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Fifty or sixty years later, we find 
that the ladies had adopted other 
styles from what they favored in the 
time of bluff King Hal. During the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who was ex- 
ceedingly fond of “fine feathers,” the 
women of wealth, as might be ex- 
pected (taking their cue from: their 
royal protector), indulged in many 
extravagances. A close-fitting bodice 
was worn, fitting low in the neck. The 
skirt or dress was very voluminous, 
held out by enormous hoops, with 
puffings at the waist. An immense 
fan-like collar, known to-day as Eliza- 
bethan, rose high behind the head; a 
comb of considerable dimensions was 
worn in the back part of the hair. 
Jewels in profusion were common. In 
the case of Queen Elizabeth herself, 
every ornament which caprice or van- 
ity could devise was lavished upon the 
decoration of her tall form. We should 
expect some modification of the ex- 
cesses in dress which character zed the 
maiden queen in the time when stern 
Cromwell governed. It is said that he 
abolished many things, but did not 
suppress all desire of display. 


Fig. 8—Lapies’ Dress mm 1760. 


The gentleman who next appears is 
a representative of the Protectorate, but 
is arrayed fanciful enough, we think, 





for any time. The high, richly-laced 
collar, the gauntlets embroidered with 
gold, the jaunty jacket decorated and 


slashed, the wide breeches, top boots 
with capacious legs, plumed hat, and 
droop'ng wig, all would betoken the 
man of fashion and preferment. 

In Queen Anne’s time the courtier 
dressed with but little more pretension, 
but, we think, with more taste and 
comfort in some respects. Long and 
richly-embroidered vests were then in 
fashion. These vests reached nearly 
to the knees, with pockets on each side; 
a coat fitting rather closely to the form 
was worn over the vest. In trimming 
and embroidery these coats were some- 
what elaborate, especially the sleeves 
at the wrists. The breeches stopped 
just above the knees, stockings joining 
them. Swords were commonly worn, 
the hilt being more or less jeweled and 
ornamented. Canes, too, were in vogue. 
The long, flowing wigs were very highly 
esteemed by men of rank. At this time 
the ladies combed their hair into 4 
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pyramid on the tops of their heads, 
mouniing it with high laced caps, the 
strings of which fell to the waist. 
They dressed very extravagantly. It 
is said that their petticoats were too 
wide to enter any coach. About this 
time they began to wear small black 
patches on their faces, which were re- 
garded as contributing to their charms. 

About 1760 the ladies decked them- 
selves after the style shown in our 
eighth illustration. The most promi- 
nent points which strike the reader here 
are the rather close-fitting bodice and 
the enormous height to which the hair 
was combed and fixed. Having been 
thus raised, it was powdered and sur- 
mounted by caps of odd shapes. The 
dress otherwise is what we of this 
time would deem quite sensible, being, 
in the main, graceful and well arranged. 
At that time the men had adopted the 
absurd white wigs of horse-hair, or pow- 
dered their own hair, and wore it in a 
queue at the back, and also put on the 
short clothes which are seen in the por- 
traits of gentlemen of our Revolution 





era. They wore gold or silver buckles 
on their shoes, ruffles on their shirt- 
bosoms and wrists. 

All that has been shown must sug- 
gest comparisons with costumes in 
vogue now-a-days, and lest the fair 
reader should draw a conclusion too 
favorable to the wisdom of the modern 
modiste, or of those who support her, 
we have had a copy made of an illus 
tration which we saw in a recent well- 
known fashion paper. Its moderation 
must be admitted, for we meet daily 
on the street exhibitions which are not 
a degree short of ridiculous, as well as 
shamefully extravagant. There are in 
this view of our modern lady several 
features which show superiority in a 
marked degree over the costumes of 
the earlier days. Still there are certain 
points which strike the practical ob- 
server with a sense of the need of ecun- 
omy and sense, especially with regard 
to her hat. Indeed, it has always been 
@ question with us whether a lady 
wears a hat or merely carries it in her 





out-of-door excursions, D. 
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TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS—HABIT. 


I WISH to speak to you about habit, 
for it is a sort of account-book or 
register within us that puts down every 
word and thought and deed we do, and 
means to tell on us in the “Judgment 
Day,” to say nothing of the time com- 
ing when every person will understand 
Phrenology, and will be able to read 
all our habits in our faces and figures, 
just as you read an open book. It will 
not be pleasant then to have anything 
wicked or ugly or silly in our account- 
book; and I will tell you something 
about keeping this “ register ” straight. 
It is much easier than one would sup- 
pose, a deal easier than getting it 








wrong, for when a child does very bad- 
ly, everybody dislikes him, and he gets 
allin a tangle. But if he is the right 
sort of a child, everybody loves him, 
and his life is plain sailing. 

Just being accustomed to doing a 
thing, whether it is right or wrong, 
makes it easier to do; so do not be dis- 
couraged when you try to exchange a 
naughty habit for a good one; the one 
you give up you will learn to dislike, 
the one you try to adopt will grow 
easier all the time, until you can not 
tell it from your nature; it will seem a 
part of you, while the same is true of an 
evil habit. If you should to-day pick 
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up story-telling, stealing, irritability, 
or any bad way of acting, and persevere 
in it, it would soon be so easy to do 
that you could scarcely keep from it— 
but how dangerous and disgraceful! 

I will give you some instances of 
handsome boys and girls who spoiled 
their good looks just through habits. 
I knew a pretty little girl who had a 
rose-bud of a mouth, but who formed a 
habit of twisting and pulling at her 
lower lip. The more her mamma 
checked her about it, the more she 
seemed to persist in it. She is just 
grown now, and people often say, “She 
would be a handsome girl if she had 
not such a thick lower lip.” You see 
there are little muscles about the mouth 
that grow larger with use; if you con- 
tinue to use the mouth or any other 
feature—the eyes or nose, too—in a 
wrong way while you are young, it will 
become distorted and out of shape. 

I once saw a boy of about eleven 
coming toward me on the sidewalk, 
and he had a most horrid nose. The 
tip of his nose had gone up and the 
bridge of it in, so that the entire nos- 
trils showed as plainly as his eyes; and 
though he had good eyes and mouth, 
he was very ugly. I was just wonder- 
ing if he did not have some habit that 
had ruined that nose. While I was 
pondering he, meaning to wipe his 
nose, took a swipe—I can not call it 
anything else—right up his nose with 
such force it would have laid a re- 
spectable nose for the time being in 
the same shape as his. Now, if he had 
had that habit for even a few years, as 
I have no doubt he did, it was enough 
to account for the ugliness of that fea- 
ture; for remember, the nose is mostly 
of gristle, or very tender bone, and can 

ve spoiled with a rude way of handling 
it. Many children have some ugly 
practices with the nose, which thickens 


it, turns it up, or spreads the nostrils, 
Holding the face habitually in a sul- 
len, pouty, dogged, or spiteful way will 
throw that cast over the countenance, 
and it is decidedly ugly. But sullen, 
pouty, dogged, or spiteful habits make 
one that has them show themselves in 
his countenance before a body knows it, 
and I don’t know of any way of getting 
rid of these bad expressions in the face 
except by laying aside the disagreeable 
ways that make them, and taking in 
place of them cheerful obedience and 
respect to parents and teachers, even if 
we can not see the good of it. My 
word for it you will see the good of it 
when you are grown, and be a happier, 
more pleasant-faced boy or girl all 
through childhood. 

We can not put on a sweet face when 
there is a bad, willful heart behind it, 
or hypocrisy, a still worse expression, 
comes through. 

In this paper I want to speak of some 
habits that spoil the figure. How we 
all admire a boy or girl, gentleman or 
lady, with a straight figure, broad chest, 
erect head, graceful walk, and the 
health that accompanies these! Now, 
let me tell you what will prevent you 
from acquiring them, or spoil them 
even if you already have them. Chil- 
dren in town are not so liable to spoil 
them as country children, because their 
teachers remind them about it so often, 
but wherever I have been in the coun- 
try this is more or less what I see 
among nine-tenths of the children: 
shoulder-blades out at the back, I was 
going to say like wings;.a hollow where 
the chest ought to be; chin nearly on 
the breast, and the stomach thus thrown 
out so as to make a bustle before them. 
This position, of course, puts the limbs 
away—in fact, they are generally car- 
ried too far apart, and their toes in. 








Could you imagine any attitude more 
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uneasy and ungraceful! and yet they 
really have held it so long that it is 
easier to them thanachange. But a 
teacher can soon drill them into shape 
by imitating it, and showing how ugly 
it is, and then by reminding them con- 
stantly to straighten the shoulders, 
hold the chin up, toes out, etc., until 
they outgrow the habit, and look as 





nice as other children. Simply a stoop- 
ing posture, that is, bending forward 
at the shoulders, throws the figure out 
of shape from head to feet, and con- 
tinuing the practice makes the muscles 
and bones growin that shape until it 1s 
very difficult to overcome it. I shall 
have more to tell you another time. 
KATE KAVANAGH. 
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That which makesa good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly 
inheritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth. William Penn. 





PEACE-MAKER GRANGE; 
OR, CO-OPERATIVE LIVING AND WORKING. 


“ The age culls simples; 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the 
Glory of the stars.’".— Mrs. Browning. 


CHAPTER V. 


ELL,” said Judge Templeton 
to Hallet, as they left the 


ey 


tower, “ shall we take a buggy and go 
through the whole domain systemati- 
cally, or shall I show you through the 
main buildings, or have you a plan of 
your own ?” 

“Tm singular about such matters, 


Judge. Everything is so new and 
strange here, and is to be, apparently, 
so full of pleasant surprises, that I have 
a fancy for toying with so much pleas- 
ure—taking a sip here and there. Thus 
I shall prolong the novelty of the place. 
When one receives a letter from some 
dear friend, which is sure to contain 
important news, he will lay that aside 
until all the rest of the mail is read. 
Then he will linger over the opening 
of the envelope, and stop often in the 
perusal to prolong the delight of antic- 
ipation. 
of your enchanted castle and its en- 


So I wish to make the most ‘ 





chanting surroundings. I know that 
you will have much to do after your 
journey; suppose you let me wander 
awhile at my own sweet will?” 

“ Agreed; and you can meet me at 
night in my parlor. Do not get dazed, 
and think you are like Gulliver among 
the giants; and that when you get 
tired you have only to ask one of our 
men to put you to sleep in his vest 
pocket. You will find us ordinary 
mortals, after all.” 5 

Hallet’s first impulse was to wander 
forth toward the highest part of the 
bluff overlooking the river. He sat 
there on a rustic bench, as the Indian 
summer sun shone warmly through the 
sere and yellow leaves. He looked 
down upon the river, then toward the 
mills and the cascade, then toward 
the unitary buildings. Then he said, 
“ Well, Old Dominion, this beats all, 
I can hardly believe my senses. Yet 
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here is mother earth, and this is an 
ordinary landscape of my native coun- 
try.” 

Then he returned and walked all 
around the central buildings, and in 
and out of the gardens between the 
wings. In them the dahlias, chrysan- 
themums, and asters were doing their 
little best to lend adornment to the 
scene. Passing a wing adjoining one 
of the covered courts he heard the 
voices of little children in a school. 
On the first fluor of another, classes of 
larger children were in session. As he 
passed around he muttered, “ Walk 
about Zion; tell the towers thereof.” 

Reaching the basement under the 
dining-hall he was about ‘to enter and 
study the busy scene, but stopped to 
observe the dumping of several carts 
of bituminous coal into the vault of the 
engine-house. “Coal from our own 


mine, sir,” said the engineer, proudly. 


“Tt can’t be beat. I’ve worked there, 
and it’s a fine property.” 

“Did you make plenty of money ?” 

“More than here. We got regular 
rates by the ton, and a dividend on the 
net profits in proportion to the wages 
we earned. I took part pay in stock. 
Of course you know we do not believe 
in big dividends on stock, or much in- 
terest on capital. But we seldom put 
our money in anything outside of our 
own companies, We consider that they 
are safer, and feel a pride and sense of 
duty in sustaining our institutions.” 

Hallet now entered the basement 
under the dining-hall. He saw here 
more domestic labor-saving machinery 
than he had ever encountered before. 
A belt brought steam-power from the 
engine, and everything that could be 
done by that force was given over to 
it. The imprisoned monster was made 
to wash dishes, scour knives, and turn 
spits. The dish-washing machinery 





especially interested him. All pro- 
cesses of frying, broiling, and roast- 
ing he found were done in one room 
upon great ranges, the sheet-iron cano- 
pies over which carried most of the 
smoke and heat to the chimneys. But 
to entirely remove the smoke, that 
great nuisance of all large cooking 
establishments, an open shaft twenty 
feet in diameter had been built from 
the ceiling clear up through the central 
court, at the north side, and through the 
roof. It had its own glass roof above 
the other, with ventilating slats at the 
side. As the whole floor was not 
needed by the cooks, a. portion of the 
laundry work was done there, and the 
rest in a building just back of this one. 

When Hallet got into the great wash- 
room it looked like a flour mill, with 
its rotary washing-machines spinning 
like mill-stones. Next he visited the 
ironing-room, with its ponderous man- 
gles and other new-fashioned smoothing 
apparatus. In the steam-heated drying- 
room, used only in damp weather, he 
saw that the perpendicular racks, or 
clothes-horses,, reaching from floor te 
ceiling, were placed a few inches apart, 
and each on its little railroad track like 
a sliding door, so that one could be 
pulled out at a time to receive or give 
up its load. 

Turning now to the west, or rather 
northwest side of the basement, he 
came upon the bakery, with its ovens 
looking like the boilers of a steamer, 
and having almost as many dial-plates 
and other machinery indicative and 
regulative of heat. Another depart- 
ment was found occupied in producing 
pastry and confections. In one corner 
was a complete grocery store, from 
which went forth to the different sec- 
tions all the smaller groceries—a regu- 
lar account being kept of everything. 

Looking from a western door he saw 
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that a wagon road had been dug out 
to give access to the cellar beneath. 
Descending steps outside he came to a 
two-ton scale just at the outer door. 
Here a clerk was weighing a wagon- 
load of cheese ; and he found that every 
particle of food entering the building 
had to go over this scale or the smaller 
one alongside. Passing through the 
cellar, he found it full of such provis- 
ions as call for storage places of even 
temperature. On all sides were hogs- 
heads, tierces, barrels and kegs of beef, 
dried and salt fish, molasses, butter, 
lard, ete. The bulk of such provisions 
as do not need to be kept warm or cool, 
such as coffee, sugar, flour, and soap, 
are in storehouses above ground, 

After visiting the “ base of supplies,” 
Hallet was introduced to Mr. Marston, 
the chief of the agricultural “ series ; ” 
and as that executive-looking person 
was in his buggy, starting out for a 
tour of inspection, the visitor accepted 
his invitation to take the vacant seat. 

“T never thought to ask yet how 
many acres you have in your little 
township kingdom?” asked the West- 
ern Yankee. 

“ About 20,000. The township lines 
run nearly eight miles one way, and the 
territory averages four miles in width.” 

“ You have, then, just half what Mr. 
Sullivant, of Illinois, has in his great 
farm.” 

“Oh, you’ve heard of him. Why, 
do you know I was one of his farm 
captains, and that is why I am here?” 

“How so?” 

“Well, I saw by the way things 
worked there, that agriculture, like 
all other human work, was to be here- 
after carried on mostly on a large scale, 
with expensive machinery ; and that the 
common run of men would either have 
to work in co-operative farms, owned 
by themselves, or become the serfs of 





great plantation owners. Of course, 
small truck farming may always be 
possible around cities, But especially 
since the advent of steam-plows and 
similar machinery the drift is inevitably 
toward large farms, The grasp of 
capital is in the same direction. What 
is singular, Mr, Sullivant was always 
preaching that same thing tous. He 
said that we and farmers generally 
were a parcel of fools, when we could 
do so much better in large co-operative 
farms.” 

“How did he happen to go into 
farming so extensively ?” 

“He did not happen to, but delib- 
erately planned the scheme for years. 
He at first took up 100,000 acres 
from the Government, at $1.25 per 
acre, determined to keep ‘land poor’ 
until he could sell off a portion at a 
great advance. In 1868 he had run 
down to 40,000 acres, his ‘ Burr Oaks 
Farm,’ his latest sale having been the 
‘ Broadland’s Farm,’ at $250,000. That 
year he put in 1,000 acres of corn at 
‘ Burr Oak ;’ in 1869, 5,000 acres ; and in 
1871, 11,000, having at the same time 
5,000 acres in other crops. He had 
300 miles of Osage hedge and 150 miles 
of ditching. He is a whole grange in 
himself—never buys less than fifty 
plows or cultivators at a time; so he 
gets bottom prices. Then, in sending 
off corn, he charters a whole freight 
train through to New York, and thus 
saves several commissions, besides ele- 
vator rates and charges.” 

“How many men did he employ 
when you were there ? ” 

“About 300. He had his brigadier- 
general, Mr. Miner, twelve captains, 
each with three lieutenants, each lieu- 
tenant having charge of a squad of 
men. I have something of the same ar- 
rangement here, only our philosophers 
use different names, They call my 
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whole army a ‘series,’ and the gangs 
are ‘sub series’ and ‘groups.’ Mr. 
Sullivant had, of course, always a large 
force of carpenters and masons, and 
kept four or five smiths busy—also men 
constantly engaged in repairing ma- 
chinery, and in the harness, wagon and 
paint shops. The stock included 350 
mules, 50 horses, and 50 yoke of oxen. 
The people were a rough crowd—mostly 
Swedes—but he made them very com- 
fortable, and they had jolly times, 
dancing at night in the groves in sum- 
mer, and in the barns in winter.” 

“What was the immediate cause of 
your coming here ?” 

“Mr. Sullivant had spoken so much 
in praise of this kind of life, that when 
I heard of the new settlement I hastened 
to visit it, and was so much pleased 
that I sold my farm and came here.” 

“And how do you get on with the 
philosophers ?” 

“ Well, it seemed strange at first to 
be changing the men’s work so many 
times a day ; but I soon got used to it. 
Such a style would be impossible on a 
big corn farm. But here, where we raise 
such an immense variety of products, it 
is usually easy to shift the groups, even 
when they are too far from the mills 
and workshops to take a turn in them. 
I tell you we’ve got living and working 
down to a science on this patch. But 
here is a specimen of one of our repair 
shops and tool and machine depots,” 

Hallet looked in and saw machines 
and tools enough to stock an agricul- 
tural warehouse, and a number of men 
at work repairing them. 

As they rode out between fields of 
grain stubble Hallet said, “I see no 
fences; you seem to divide fields only 
by ditches.” 

“ What do we want of fences? Our 
pasture fields are fenced, of course, and 
we take care to have strong barriers to 





keep off the cattle of our neighbors, 
One of the thousand benefits of our 
system is this fact, that we do not 
spend half our time and money on such 
relics of barbarism. If our plan was 
adopted in this country generally, the 
saving of fence money alone would 
soon amount to a sufficient sum to pay 
the national debt.” 

They rode on for two miles through 
wheat and corn stubble, apple, peach, 
pear, plum, and cherry orchards. Every 
few moments they would come upon a 
group of men engaged in clearing up 
the fields, and preparing for winter. 

Marston would stop and confer with 
the chiefs of the groups. No isolated 
worker was anywhere seen. As they 
approached the eastern end of the do- 
main, they entered fields which showed 
the withered vines of potatoes, white 
and sweet, peas, beans, tomatoes, and 
all the small fruits—straw berries, black- 
berries, raspberries, and currants. 
Flourishing vineyards were also met, 
with merry parties gathering grapes. 
There were many acres of peanuts, and 
some groves of fig trees, which did not 
look very well. 

“Figs,” said Marston, “do not 
amount to much about here. Butin the 
low, hot region, about the mouth of 
the river, thty succeed well.” 

“ A wonderful country,” said Hallet ; 
“ extremes seem to meet here.” 

“You've hit it exactly. Just about 
here there is a more complete mixture 
of northern and southern products 
than anywhere else in the country. 
At the mouth of the river fig trees 
produce two crops a year, while every 
fruit grown in Maine flourishes here, if 
properly planted and cultivated. The 
cotton of the south and the timothy of 
the north find with us their respective 
boundaries, and can both be raised to 
some advantage. Commodore Barron 
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said that ‘he had traversed the best 
portions of the earth, and after a care- 
ful examination of their agricultural 
smerits, he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that some six or seven of the 
tide-water counties of Eastern Vir- 
ginia could contribute more to the 
luxury and comfort of man than any 
other portion of the habitable globe.’ ” 

And now, as they rode by the edge 
of the bluff, the sound of voices came 
from below, and presently the chief of 
a fishing group of one hundred men, 
came clambering up a steep path before 
them, leading his party, who carried 
choice fish in baskets, and some small 
nets and lines that needed repair. 

“What luck this time?” said Mars- 
ton to the chief, as he rode by them. 

“Not so well yesterday. About 
3,000.” 

“What sort of fish have they been 
after ?” said Hallet. 

“ Mackerel. We found that the big- 
gest fishing in the world is done in 
these waters, viz: with seines a mile 
long, drawn by steamboats, and taking 
mostly mackerel. Of course, with 
3,000 people to look after, we could 
not afford to neglect such a chance. 
So we were right in having our steamer 
to start with, We bought a strip of 
sand beach, and put up our long bar- 
reling sheds; and it would do you good 
to see the tug come puffing up with the 
mile-long net, and the fish bobbing up 
all over the water; and then to see the 
boys, after the tug has hauled a few 
thousand mackerel ashore, under the 
shed, tossing them right into the brine, 
and heading them up. That’s the way 
to get fresh salt fish.” 

The next thing was to head for the 
cluster of buildings. Hallet now learned 
that instead of being, as they seemed 
from the tower, at the extreme eastern 
point of the domain, they were a mile 





from it. As in the case of the western 
cluster, they were placed so as to be as 
easy of access as possible for the agri- 
cultural workers, Each was about 
midway between the north and south 
boundaries—consequently two miles 
from them. Then the direct roads 
made them about three and a half miles 
from the main central village, by the 
river side, Therefore there were few 
points in the eight-mile length that were 
more than a mile and a half from one 
of the homes. The princjpal exception 
was at the middle of the north side, 
which was mostly in timber. 

“Our three principal villages or groups 
of buildings have been christened East 
Haven, West Haven, and Mid Haven. 
Our wags have got in the way of using 
the word Heaven instead of Haven, and 
they are not far wrong. It is always 
well, anyhow, where there is a multi- 
tude of ordinary minds together, to 
have a few innocent, but inexhaustible 
stock jokes like this.” 

As farmer Hallet will have future oc- 
casion to visit East Haven, with its 
glass-roof palatial home, and its various 
work-shops, etc., I will not rehearse 
what he saw and heard there on this 
oceasion. He arrived at Mid Haven 
in time to take supper with the judge. 


CHAPTER VI. 


After arising from the hearty meal, 
for which his long ride had given him 
an appetite, Hallet wandered into the 
chapel, hearing organ music there. A 
select party of singers were practicing, 
with a few auditors. It wasa rehearsal 
of an oratorio, and seemed very grand 


to him. He had seated himself in a 
pew in an obscure corner. Somewhat 
weary, he stretched himself out and 
laid his head on a pile of hymn-books. 
So it naturally occurred that, during a 
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lull in the performance, and just before 
its close, he fell asleep, and was not 
noticed by the few who passed out by 
him. 

When he awoke, the light of the 
single lamp, always left burning in the 
chapel at night, falling upon the clock, 
showed him the hour-hand pointing at 
the figure 2. As he lay wondering 
what course to take, he saw a singular 
figure pacing up and down the middle 
aisle. It was a man, tall, and of a most 
serious, but benignant aspect, and was 
muffled in a long cloak. Hallet had 
once seen Henry Bergh, founder of the 
“Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,” and he observed that this 
night wanderer resembled that eminent 
philanthropist. There was the same 
look of deep compassion on his face, 
though his appearance was more majes- 
tic and intellectual than that of Mr. 
Bergh. 

Hallet knew that this man must be 
Pastor Daniel Hartwell, who had re- 
turned the previous afternoon from a 
journey. He gazed with intense in- 
terest upon this chief founder of Peace- 
maker Grange. Here, indeed, was “a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief”—“ one of the burden-bearers of 
a new dispensation.” “His face was 
more marred ” than that of most men 
of sixty years. It was furrowed with 
care, grief, anxiety—not for himself. 

The pastor was evidently wrestling 
uncommonly with his sorrows. His 
lips moved in prayer, and he uttered 
fervent ejaculations of entreaty and 
self-abasement. “My leanness! my 
leanness!” was one expression that 
came to the ears of the other watch- 
er. There was another exclamation 
in French, which Hallet afterward 
learned was the dying utterance of 
that Prince of Orange who fell by the 
hand of the assassin. It was “ Dieu 





ayez pitié sur mon ame. Dieu ayez 
pitié sur cet pauvre peuple.” (God 
have pity upon my soul, God have 
pity upon this poor people.) Thus ever 
does the true soul, even in direst extrem- 
ity, “love his neighbor as himself.” 

The recumbent watcher dared not 
make his presence known, and was, 
therefore, forced to be a witness of this 
wierd midnight scene. The pastor 
seemed sometimes in an agony, and 
beaded sweat came upon his brow. 
Anon he murmured, in tones just audi- 
ble, that beautiful apostrophe, “O Je- 
rusalem! Jerusalem! that stonest the 
prophets.” And when he came to the 
closing expression, “ but ye would not,” 
the tender mournfulness of his tone 
brought tears to the eyes of the list- 
ener. 

It was plain that the shepherd of the 
flock had heard some unpleasant news; 
some of the sheep had erred and gone 
astray. Hallet did not catch, from the 
occasional exclamations, what the na- 
ture of the trouble was; but from the 
talk about “Ephraim” and other re- 
fractory Scripture characters, he judged 
that the pastér thought that haman 
nature had not changed much since 
those old days when Israel’s prophets 
found it necessary to utter very fre- 
quent lamentations over them. 

As the pastor poured out his grief in 
the old familiar words, Hallet noticed a 
change coming over him. Whatever 
evil influences had been oppressing 
him, they now were beaten off, and his 
words assumed a tone of triumph, 
viz.: “He hath brought me up out of 
the horrible pit, out of the miry clay. 
He hath set my feet upon a rock and 
established my goings. Thou hast 
turned for me my mourning into danc- 
ing. Thou has put off my sackcloth, 
and girded me with gladness.” While 
he was earnestly uttering this thanks- 
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giving, a lady was approaching him 
from behind. She was a fine, healthy, 
lively, practical looking dame, and she 
thus addressed him: 

“ Well, Daniel, if that’s so, this is a 
good time to put in ‘continued in our 
next.” So you’d better put off that 
cloak and dance off to bed.” He smiled 
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pleasantly upon his prudent spouse, 
and followed her to their rooms. Hal- 
let, after meditating upon the explana- 
tion just afforded of the fact that 
David’s penitential psalms always end, 
with rejoicing, went into the hall, ex- 
plained his accident to the watchman 
there, and was guided to his own room. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THOMAS DICKSON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE DELAWARE 
THE portrait of this gentleman indi- 
cates a smooth and harmonious or- 
ganization, one that inherits more from 
the mother’s than from the father’s side. 
That smoothness of form and delicacy of 


AND EUDSON CANAL COMPANY. 


outline, and the signs of affection and 
sympathy, point to the mother as the 
one he inherits his qualities mainly 
from. The head is amply developed, 
giving great general power and de- 
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cided force of character, but the force 
is modified by smoothness, by balance, 
and harmony. Many men are more 
‘angular, seem more positive and em- 
phatic in their words, who have really 
no more power for a strong, steady pull 
than he. He is persistent, yet he has 
in him the elements of patience, pru- 
dence, circumspection, guardedness, not 
to say policy; and he would carry 
his power in such a way as not to 
hazard his cause by rashness on the one 
hand, or incur the displeasure of those 
who co-operate with him on the other 
hand. He generally has the friendship 
of those who are associated with him, 
and also the friendship and respect of 
those who are his subordinates. If he 
wanted twenty men to work at some 
disagreeable job all night, he could get 
volunteers in abundance ; men work for 
him freely, the pay not being the only 
consideration. Let him be one of ten 
contractors engaged on some continu- 
ous line of work, each having his 
section, each paying similar wages for 
similar branches of service, at the end 
six months this man would be able to 
select his help from all of the gangs. 
It would get noised about among the 
men that he was fair in his dealings, 
and just and kind in his treatment of 
men; that he knew what a good day’s 
work was, and when a man had ren- 
dered the proper amount of service; 
that he expected to be obeyed quietly 
and implicitly, but that his require- 
ments were reasonable, and that he was 
not backward in recognizing cordially 
whatever service or extra effort might 
be rendered ; and the men would rather 
vork for him than for most men who 
hire. 

He has intellectual grasp, is com- 
paratively quick in learning facts; but 
his power lies in his ability to combine 
facts, and co-ordinate’ all the forces 





within his reach. He criticises, anal- 
yzes, and then generalizes largely and 
liberally ; fnd it does not seem to 
hurry, worry, or disturb him to have a 
multiplicity of cares or responsibilities ; 
he seems to take them all in, appre- 
ciating that which is best under the 
circumstances, and so can do the right 
thing at the right time, with the least 
possible friction. 

He reads men with remarkable 
promptness and accuracy ; he would be 
able to select men for positions as fast 
as they could be paraded before him. 
His power to judge of disposition and 
capacity is excellent. He is generous, 
kind-hearted, sympathetic, liberal, re- 
spectful toward superiors, and also 
reverential toward all that is sacred. 
He is orderly, systematical, accurate in 
his plans and calculations, ingenious, 
readily understands mechanical opera- 
tions, can work a large number of men 
in a small place, and make everything 
go smoothly. He is a good financier, 
appreciates the value of property, of 
time and effort; is persevering, am- 
bitious to excel, cautious in his plans, 
and energetic in their execution, and in- 
clines “ to be there” himself, and to see 
that everything is done which needs 
to be done, and not to delegate to 
others that which properly belongs to 
himself. If he had a thousand men 
working for him, it would be a stand- 
ing joke, that nobody ever knew when 
he would “ turn up,” or when he would 
appear among his men. 

He does not make as much talk as 
some people do; he has the happy 
faculty of making other people talk, 
and thereby show their plans while he 
reserves his, if necessary, or modifies it, 
as occasion may require. He would 
have made a good lawyer, and an ex- 
cellent judge on the bench. In the 
social circle he is much beloved, in busi- 
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ness circles respected ; men do not fear 
him, yet they are not willing to disobey 
or disoblige him. There is scarcely an 
important field of effort in which he 
might not take a worthy and successful 
part. Among the professions we would 
first give him the law ; second, engineer- 
ing; medicine third; in the business 
world, the general management of men 


_ and affairs, rather than to be shut up in 


a commercial house, would be the best. 

The biographical notes which follow 
are taken mainly from Appleton’s Rail- 
way Guide: 

Mr. Dickson was born in Berwick- 
shire, Scotland, in the year 1824, 
When he was but twelve years old his 
father emigrated to America, and set- 
tled at Carbondale, Pennsylvania. He 
early evinced strong intellectual pow- 
ers, and also developed great executive 
abilities. As a merchant and manu- 
facturer he was eminently successful. 
He was but little over thirty years of 
age when, in connection with his 
brothers, John and George, he estab- 
lished the “Dickson Manufacturing 
Company,” which, with its extensive 
works, not only at Scranton, but at 
Carbondale and Wilkesbarre, has be- 
come the leading manufacturing com- 
pany in that part of Pennsylvania. In 
1860, at the urgent request of the Canal 
Company, Thomas Dickson entered its 
employment in the important depart- 
ment of its mines, taking charge as 
Superintendent. He had been familiar 
with the great coal interest from his 
boyhood. He had seen that a great 
company could not stand still, that it 
must advance in order to keep up its 
success. It had expended millions in 
its canal, railway, and other improve- 
ments. Its mines were in the northern 
extremity of the coal field. The rich- 
est mines lay to the south, and there 
were to be found the important feeders 


for railway and canal. The Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company, in 1860, 
owned no mines below Olyphant, 
about ten miles south of the extreme 
northern end of the basin. 

The first great effort of the new 
Superintendent was to extend the area 
of its coal fields. This was energet- 
ically and successfully done. His rec- 
ommendations of purchase were favor- 
ably considered by the directors. In 
1866 Mr. Dickson was made General 
Superintendent of all the business of 
the company, and Vice-President ; and 
in 1870, on the retirement of that noble 
man, George Talbot Olyphant, who for 
more than ten years had been at the 
head of the company, earnestly work- 
ing with him for its advance, he be- 
came the President. 

To form a proper appreciation of the 
duties which devolve upon Mr. Dickson 
as president of this Company, let it he 
understood that the Lackawanna Val- 
ley produces about twelve million tons 
of coal per annum, and the Company 
referred to can produce about one- 
fourth of it. In the Wyoming Valley 
twenty-eight breakers are owned or 
controlled by the Company, and with 
the working of all these, in addition to 
his railway duties, Mr. Dickson is thor- 
oughly familiar. His early life and its 
practical experience qualify him to 
meet these burdensome duties in an 
eminent degree. It is a common say- 
ing by the multitudes of people in the 
Lackawanna Valley, “I'd give more 
for Tom Dickson’s opinion on coal mat- 
ters than for those of any other railway 
man in Northern Pennsylvania.” In 
the difficulties which occasionally occur 
in mining regions, wherein labor pits 
itself against capital, the Delaware & 
Hudson Company have ever been for- 
tunate in possessing such a spirit as 





Thomas Dickson to adjust the matters 
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at variance. He has a hold upon the 
affections of the miners which is mar- 
velous, and in no instance do they ever 
disregard his counsel. As a citizen, 
Mr. Dickson stands prominently in the 
hearts of the people for all that ennobles 
and elevates manhood. Always liberal, 
he is never known to disregard an ap- 
peal which embodies the least degree 
of merit. As an exemplary Christian, 
and a supporter of his church—the 
Presbyterian—he stands in the front 
rank, commanding the respect of all 
who are associated with him. He is 
still in the vigor of manhood, and, with 
the great resources which yet remain 
to be developed, the country could ill 
afford to lose his services for years to 
come. 

The first improvement between Scran- 
ton and Carbondale was a plank-road, 
aud was constructed under the super- 
vision of Mr. Dickson. He was one 
of the original parties in the organiza- 
tion of the Moosic Powder Company ; 
was one of the parties in the organiza- 
tion of the First National Bank of the 
city of Scranton, and now a director; 
was also one of the parties in the organ- 
ization of the Scranton Trust Company 
and Savings Bank, of which he is now 
an officer; he furnished the machinery, 
and was an original stockholder in the 
Gas and Water Company of Scranton, 
now a director; at one time was a 
director in the Pittston Bank; is a 
stockholder and director in the Lacka- 
wanna Iron and Coal Company; astock- 
holder and director in the Oxford Iron 
Works of New Jersey; he is a direc- 
tor in the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York; also occupies the 
same relation to the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Company of 
Newark, New Jersey. He is also in- 
terested as a director or officially in 
furnaces, iron works, and railways other 





than those mentioned. The following 
extract from a speech delivered by the 
Hon. Galusha A, Grow before the Board 
of Trade and the Corn Exchange, 
Monttreal, on the opening of the New 
York & Canada Railway, November 
17, 1875, in reference to Mr. Dickson, 
is a characterization of the man from 
the point of view of his achievements, 
which strongly confirms the phreno- 
logical view based upon his portrait 
merely. 

“Forty years ago a family of emi- 
grants who had bidden farewell to kin- 
dred and home in the lowlands of 
Scotland landed on the busy wharves 
of your city. The mother leads a bare- 
foot boy along your streets, little 
dreaming of the destinies in store for 
him. The father is intent only on 
finding some place where he may earn 
his daily bread by his daily toil. After 
a fruitless search he passes out of the 
city, and over the great Empire State, 
and makes his first home in the New 
World in Northern Pennsylvania. For 
himself he finds employment in the 
machine-shop,of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal Company, and the boy works 
in their mines. To-day we bring back 
your barefoot boy, and present him as 
one of the noblest specimens of a man, 
and as the best and most conclusive 
argument in behalf of the spirit and 
genius of the institutions of the Great 
Republic, under whose benign influence 
his history is the record of so many who 
from penury and pinching want in child- 
hood have, unaided and alone, by their 
own inherent strength of character, 
climbed the ladder that leans against 
the sky. But few, however, have 
achieved a success more creditable to 
the man than that of the Scotch boy 
who to-day administers with so much 
ability the affairs of one of the oldest 
and most worthy enterprises in the de- 
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velopment of American industries. If 
he is a benefactor who makes ‘two 
spears of grass grow where but one 
grew before,’ what shall be said of him 
who, aided by large-minded capitalists, 
makes the desert and waste places 
bloom and blossom like the rose, and, 
opening the great arteries of trade, links 
together widely-separated peoples, and 
unites in bonds of interest and sympa- 
. thy jarring nationalities ? Despite wind 
and frost, Dickson has broken through 
the barrier of ice and snow that hereto- 





fore, for almost half of the year, had 
separated us. Henceforth his locomo- 
tives will daily lay at your feet their 
treasures of black diamonds, gladden- 
ing the hearts and warming the fire- 
sides of your people of every grade and 
condition. In conclusion, I give you: 
‘ Canada and the United States—one in 
origin and one in language; may the 
friendship and good-will of their people 
be as strong and lasting as the iron 
and steel bands that now bind together 
their trade and commerce !’” 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the 
fate! lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spir- 


itaal—that the complete man can be formed. 





RESPONSIBILITY IN PARENTAGE. 
SERMON PREACHED IN THE DE KALB AVENUE M. E. CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y., BY THE 
PASTOR, REV. 8S. H. PLATT, A.M. 
“The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.""—Jeremiah, xxxi. 29. 
[CONCLUDED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER.] 


HE “hoodlum ” classes of our cities 
—so named in the expressive ver- 
nacular of California—a race seemingly 
born of ruffianism, with no obvious 
means of support, and no linkings of 
association or desire with the beneficent 
institutions of society, is a forcible il- 
lustration of the same law of transmis- 
sion of depravity as that, which, in the 
case of John Chretian, blasted his fam- 
ily hopes. He had three sons. These 
sons had four children; these four had 
eight children. Of these, four were 
murderers and seven were robbers, be- 
cause cursed with a physiological and 
psychological taint of violence and ag- 
gression. These hoodlums—street cor- 
ner loafers and bar-room frequenters— 
present one of the greatest problems of 
the age to the Christian and _philan- 
thropist. To leave them in the festering 





slums which gave them birth and their 


first views of life, is to take them thence, 
by-and-by, as candidates for the State’s 
prison and the gallows. 

That the ranks of vice can breed 
criminals faster than our penal and re- 
formatory institutions can dispose of 
them, is but too evident in the police 
reports of our cities. Heaven’ defend 
our liberties as our cities become still 
more populous, if some plan be not de- 
vised to meet the danger! - 

Still wider illustrations may be found 
of the same law in the soctaL EviL of 
all civilized lands, and of which we will 
only say its magnitude is appalling, and 
its horrors inexpressible. 

The vagrancy and thieveries of the 
gipsies, who are childish and purely 
animal in intellect, sentiments, and mor- 
ality, furnish yet another illustration of 
this law of transmission. The strength 
of these propensities in their race was 
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strikingly exhibited when Borrow, hav- 
ing translated St. Luke into their idiom 
especially for them, hoping thereby to 
regenerate and rescue them from their 
traditional vagabondage, they hung it 
about their necks as a talisman when 
they went to steal.—Ribot. 

The reconstruction problem of the 
South is largely an outcome from the 
operation of the law of heredity. That 
problem now contains four constituent 
elements. First, the old slave-holders, 
proud, aristocratic, and domineering by 
birth and education, now depressed and 
embittered. The second, the ex-slaves, 
constitutionally and by education dispir- 
ited and hopeless, now psychologically 
inferior and depraved. The third, the 
poor whites, through generations de- 
moralized but capable. The fourth, all 
sorts, but chiefly seekers of fortune’s 
favors, amid unfavorable conditions, 
At least three of these four elements 
are made such as they are by the law 
of heredity. And a complete and per- 
manent remedy can only be found in a 
reverse operation of the same forces. 

National characteristics, likewise, re- 
veal the proofs of the same law, as, for 
example, the Combativeness of the 
Irish, the obstinate Conscientiousness 
of the Scotch, the persistence of the 
English, the home-love and freedom- 
love of the Swiss, the suavity and reck- 
lessness of the French, the perfidy of 
the Italians and Spanish, the stolidity 
and patience of the Germans, the thrift 
and enterprise of the Yankee, the ex- 
clusiveness and avarice of the Jews. 

The wars of civilized and Christian 
nations, so opposed to all the better im- 
pulses of humanity and the teachings 
of morality and religion, seem largely 
the result of the same law. “In this 
country,” says Nelson Sizer, “our his- 
tory shows that the children born dur- 
ing war, have gone to war themselves 





when old enough to vote and fight. 
The great French and Indian war pre- 
vailed about 1750. The children born 
about that time were twenty-five years 
old when the Revolutionary War 
opened, lasting until 1783. Add 
twenty-nine years and we come to 
the war of 1812. Add twenty-one 
years more and we come to the war- 
like era of Nullification in 1833, and 
three years later the great wrangle 
about the Northeastern boundary. Old 
men were then in Congress, and by 
their sober councils war was_ barely 
averted. Add twenty-four years more, 
and we come to 1860. God pity the 
nation that provokes a quarrel with us 
in 1887-91! We have no doubt a sim- 
ilar state of facts might be traced in 
the history of France, England, Ger- 
many, and other nations. Children 
born during seasons of national peace 
do much to check the war-fury of those 
who are born during war, and some- 
times, as in 1833-6, avert it.” 

Galton has assigned as a reason for 
this warlike propensity of modern times 
the fact “that in the Middle Ages celi- 
bacy was enjoined by religious orders 
upon their votaries. When a man or 
woman was possessed of a gentle na- 
ture, that fitted him or her for the du- 
ties of charity, meditation, literature, or 
art, no refuge was possible elsewhere 
than in the bosom of the Church. But 
the Church exacted celibacy, conse- 
quently these gentle natures had no 
continuance, while society was brutal- 
ized by their practical elimination 
from it. 

It has been objected against this 
view that the Church was cruel, perse- 
cuting, and licentious; all of which 
may be admitted without vitiating 
Galton’s conclusion in the least, for 
naturally the fiercer and more turbu- 
lent characters in the Church ruled it, 
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while the gentle natures shrank away 
all the more completely into seclusion. 
MEANS TO IMPROVE WITHIN OURSELVES. 

Such being a brief exhibit of the 
grand law of heredity, together with 
its modifications, the important practi- 
cal question arises, “ If transmission has 
such a fearful power for evil, has it not 
a corresponding power for good? May 
not the virtues be inborn as well as the 
- vices? Nay, is it not even possible 
that a religious temperament may be 
produced in the children of Christian 
parents that shall pre-incline them 
toward a Christian life? May not a 
religious tendency be thus imparted to 
the race that shall eventually place it 
upon a higher plane of possible virtues 
and of Christian attainments ?” 

In these days of analysis of agencies 
and weight and measurement of forces 
with utilitarian ends in view, these are 
questions which demand consideration. 
Certain it is that the highest possibili- 
ties of moral culture in the race lie 
not in supernatural regeneration alone, 
important as that is, but rather in the 
organized constitutional uplifting of the 
elements within humanity upon which 
grace works, and out of which it must 
shape its best specimens of redeemed 
men. Just here a question of personal 
responsibility presses upon our thought, 
viz., since every parent is projecting 
more or less of himself upon the coming 
generation, should not that which he 
thus transmits be his best and noblest ? 
Here, the inferior is disgraceful, the 
vicious is criminal. To bring out of 
the mysterious unknown a being to run 
the fearful gauntlet of human and dia- 
bolical temptation, to expose him to 
the terrific liabilities of an unsought 
probation, and not to give him the best 
furnishment within our power, is down- 
right cruelty; while to load him with 
needless weights in the hazardous race 





for life, is as if the malice of demons 
inspired our course. 

Dr. Bushnell has spoken forcibly of 
“the out-populating power of the Chris- 
tian stock.” Does he not mean by this 
precisely what we have mentioned as 
the parental transmission of the noblest 
and best? Surely God must hold all 
parents responsible, not merely for the 
religious training of their children, but 
for the very mold in which the child is 
cast, so far as that can be modified by 
their patient care and wisely-directed 
efforts. 

Another inquiry of a social and judi- 
cial nature demands a moment’s thought. 
Is there not a clear and legitimate dis- 
tinction between those predispositions 
which only exist as strong tendencies 
within, but with a possible self-control, - 
and those predispositions which are 
merged at times into fixed and domin- 
ant impulses in which responsibility has 
ceased ? 

Dr. W. A. Hammond has defined 
such morbid impulses as “a condition 
in which the affected individual is im- 
pelled consciously to commit an act 
which is contrary to his natural reason 
and against his normal inclinations ;” 
and distinguishes this state from that 
of delirium, in which the subject “ acts 
according to his reason, perverted 
though it be—é. ¢, he is logical, rea- 
sons correctly from the premises, but 
the premises are false.” - 

Dr. Thompson, of the general prison 
of Scotland, holds that there is among 
prisoners a distinct incurable class, and 
that crime is hereditary in the families 
of criminals belonging to this class. 
In view of this fact, there is no doubt 
that the treatment of criminals must 
sooner or later become a branch of psy- 
chological science, in which due credit 
will be given to all the forces which 
unite to make the man, and which in 
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man crystallize in character or crop 
out in deeds. 

If such be the force of the law of 
heredity, where lies the grand hope of 
men? We answer, first, in the fact 
that variation and the survival of the 
fittest are largely within men’s own 
power. They can, by a wise choice, 
work variations that may be improve- 
ments to an indefinite extent. 

It is ashame that the very race which 
has developed the noble pippin by cul- 
ture from the crab-apple, the edible po- 
tato from the poisonous bulb, the fleet 
race-horse from the plodding pony, and 
the choice Devonshire from the almost 
worthless wild cattle of other ages, 
should leave its own organic destiny to 
the caprices of ignorance and the frenzy 

‘of passion. By better begetting may we 
Jind a generation of better men! 

THE SECOND AND GREATEST HOPE 

of man lies in the fact that evolution is 


aided by the Holy Ghost, so that all de- 
velopment in the line of rectitude may 
be stimulated and fixed by the presence 


and power of the Holy Spirit. The 
same subjugation to the power of im- 
pression that renders the transmission of 
an acquired vice a peculiar liability, also 
opens to us this most glorious possibility 
of a regenerated manhood, viz., that by 
the specia: indwelling and impact of 
the Holy Spirit upon the nerve-cell, no- 
ble aspirations and upward tendencies 
shall be projected as impressions upon 
the forming nerve-celis of the embryo 
being, and become organized as consti- 
tutional predispositions within him. 
From this subject we deduce a few 
practical rules, viz. : First, hold no senti- 
ment, indulge no passions, form no hab- 
its that you would not have organized 
as a proclivity into your child. Your 
true policy should be to secure a birth- 
right Christian predisposition in your 
child before acquired depravity be- 





comes almost invincible. Hence, not 
reformation only should be your aim, 
but actually to so impart the positive 
tendencies of a religious life that the 
promise, “unto you and your children” 
shall be not only by inspiration, but by 
organism as well. 

Second. The young should select such 
partners for life as by the laws of na- 
ture may work out the best results to 
the rising generation. They are to live, 
not in themselves only, but in their de- 
scendants; hence, in view of the tre- 
mendous reactions upon themselves of 
the lives which they originate, for rea- 
sons of self-interest, if for none other, 


| those lives should be conditioned in 


prudence, and the most scrupulous re- 
gard for the welfire of the race. 

Third. If already a victim of any 
vice, or predisposition to vice, begin at 
once an educational process of emanci- 
pation. By long watchfulness and 
laborious training, aptitudes and quali- 
ties may be called forth which shall 
effectually check and control even con- 
stitutional predisposition to vice. The 
hereditary influence may be strong, but 
if not absolutely supreme, it may, after 
all, act only a secondary part in the 
weaving of life’s destiny. The steady, 
tireless, persistent moldings of an edu- 
cation wisely chosen and patiently ap- 
plied, may prune even deforming ab-. 
normalities into healthy growths, and 
from the curse of inherited perversities 
develop a noble manhood, that shall be 
all the grander for the fiery process of 
its evolution. 

In conclusion, by whatever eating of 
sour grapes an entailment of conflict 
and heritage of weakness and demoral- 
ization may be yours, remember that 
the Omnipotent love of Jehovah rings 
out its challenge over all perversities, 
“Where sin has abounded, grace does 
much more abound!” 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


TS fruitful topic evokes much dis- 


cussion, and is apparently far from 
being settled; but we perceive that some 
gain has been made. The subject is 
discussed now in a more reasonable and 
consistent spirit than formerly. Twenty 
years ago the term “ Woman’s Rights ” 
was enough to excite the ribaldry of 
the editorial world. Now, not a few 
able men have undertaken to vindicate 
het cause, and, what is better, many 
able pens have been developed in the 
ranks of woman. She is beginning to 
speak for herself with ability, persisten- 
cy and power, and it seems to have 
been conceded that woman can write 
as well as talk; that she is able to 
speak eloquently from the rostrum, and 
that she can do this and retain her re- 
finement and her delicacy. 

Some years ago the associate editor 
of the ParenoLocicaL JouRNAL wrote 
for a health magazine an article on this 
subject, which contains some views 
which he wishes to introduce with 
some additions and modifications heres 

It is said that when man paints the 
lion, and places himself on the same 
canvas, he does not give the lion a 
position commensurate with his real 
power, but places his foot on the lion’s 
neck. If the lion were to become the 
artist, we presume the tables would be 
turned, and the lion would represent 
himself with his foot on the neck of 
the man. So long as man was the mas- 
ter of literature, and also the maker of 
the laws, woman was represented as 





man’s inferior. He was Gamaliel, and 
she at his feet; but, thanks to the im- 
proved public schools, to the general 
diffusion of knowledge, the newspaper, 
the lecture-room, and other means of 

culture which have given woman the 
power to use the brush and paint the 
world’s history, and declare the world’s 

wants, it, is beginning to be under- 
stood that woman is, in general terms, 
at least the equal of man, not necessari- 
ly his equal in each power and faculty, 

but his equal in the aggregate; there- 
fore, of equal value, and, on the whole, 

his peer. Beyond this concession the 

public—we mean those of right thought 

and feeling—do not incline to go, and 

beyond doubt this is about as far as 

reason and justice require us to go. 

Some writers on woman’s nature and 
sphere have recently claimed more than 
equality for woman, Among them the 
late Mrs, Farnham maintained that 
woman is, in many respects, man’s supe- 
rior ; that she is of finer grain, of more 
excellent quality—that she is the silk 
of life’s fabric, while man is rough 
and stronger, resembling, perhaps, the 
coarse hemp on the back of a carpet, 
which serves as a basis for the beau- 
tiful pattern which glows charmingly 
on the surface; that he is but a mere 
setting for the brilliant and priceless. 
gem. 

I am unwilling to accept the- carpet- 
warp as a proper illustratiom of man’s. 
place in the fabric of society, for mere- 
background and strength are all that 
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such a hypothesis allows to him. A 
much better, because a juster illustra- 
tion of the nature and relation of the 
sexes, would be that of the warp and 
the filling of broadcloth. Both are 
spun from the same fleece, the only dif- 
ference between them being that the 
warp is twisted harder. In the pro- 
cess of weaving the filling being softer, 
but not finer in thread or fiber, is made 
to fill up all the spaces between the 
harder threads of the warp, and in the 
process of fulling the cloth, the soft fill- 
ing becomes closely felted or knitted, 
not only with itself, but with the warp, 
thus making the whole fabric a homo- 
geneous unity, at once strong and soft. 
Moreover, in the process of finishing 
more of the nap of the cloth comes 
from the filling than from the warp, 
consequently, more of the gloss and 
polish come from the filling than from 
the warp, while the greater part of the 
strength comes from the warp, and the 
strength of both is greatly augmented 
by the union which the process of full- 
ing establishes between the hard warp 
and the soft filling. Everybody knows 
that cloth tears easily lengthwise, be- 
cause it is the filling which is involved, 
but that it tears with much difficulty 
crosswise. In the latter case the strong 
warp resists the effort to tear it; in the 
former, the resistance is not so great, 
‘because the softer filling is not able to 
‘resist the strain. True manhood and 
‘true womanhood find complete illustra- 
‘tion in the warp and filling of a piece 
of broadcloth. Each is the proper com- 
plement of the other; in their co-ordi- 
nation consists a complete structure, 
but incomplete without unity. Some 
‘have thought that man is cotton warp 
while woman is silk filling, making the 
combination a handsome satin on the 
surface, with coarse cotten asa worth- 
Jess and hypocritical back. 





Perhaps it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that a new question will always be 
discussed in a temperate ahd judicious 
manner, Fanaticism seems to be al- 
most necessary in those who are pio- 
neers in a new cause. The staid, quict, 
harmonious, conservative people come 
into the field after the forest is cleared, 
and the stumps and roots are decayed ; 
and only pioneer enthusiasts are expect- 
ed to enter the battle when the cause is 
unpopular. Hence, some women who 
have written and spoken have poured 
forth wholesale denunciations of men, 
and it might be well to inquire of such 
teachers where all the good fathers, 
kind brothers, devoted sons and loving 
suitors come from ? 

There is a law of resemblance which is 
favorable to both sexes, The son who 
inherits as much from his mother as he 
may, will combine those qualities thus 
inherited with his own masculine life as 
a man, and thus there will be in the one 
person the best qualities of both sexes; 
that is, the combination of the strong 
with the susceptible. On the other 
hand, the daughter who resembles the 
father will Acquire masculine vigor, 
courage, fortitude, and self-reliance from 
the father, and, by virtue of her sex, 
she will modify and soften these strong 
qualities whick sne takes from the 
father, thus combining in herself the 
best qualities of both sexes, and she 
may, like her brother just described, 
contain in herself all that is valuable in 
the two halves of human nature, the 
masculine and the feminine; and when 
such ‘co-ordination and resemblance oc- 
cur, then we have the finest specimens 
of either man or woman. 

People often state truth in a frag- 
mentary way, and fail to agree with 
each other simply because they do not 
see the missing links in the chain, which, 
if supplied, would unite the fraginents, 
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and bring the differences of opinion to 
an end. For instance, the doctrines 
of the “ sovereignty of God,” and the 
“ free will of man,” have agitated sever- 
al generations of theologians, and it is 
only lately that their sons have found 
out that both doctrines belong to the 
great circle of truth, and are really 
parts of one harmonious whole. An- 
other opinion, venerable in its antiquity, 
that man is justly the lord, and woman 
the serf, has nearly run its race. The 
new opinion, on the contrary, that wo- 
man has all the refinement and good- 
ness, as well as genius and wisdom of 
human nature, will be found, if not so 
shocking as the other to the conscious- 
ness of people, quite as far from the ex- 
act truth. There are natural differences 
hetween the male and the female aside 
from those of mere sex, which are as 
distinct in the human race as they are 
in the lower avimals. Everybody 
knows that the male and female horse, 
lion, and the male and female of many 
kinds of birds, show marked differ- 
ences in appearance. Nevertheless, we 
are inclined to regard them as radi- 
cally equal, or else the Creator made a 
mistake in their organization. If we 
were bold enough to make the assertion 
that the male birds of heavenly plum- 
age and rapturous song are not inferior 
to their consorts in beauty and refine- 
ment, whatever may be true in refer- 
ence to the human race, we apprehend 
we should not be contradicted by any 
of that school of women who adopt 
Mrs. Farnham’s idea of the superlative 
perfection of woman, and the coarse, 
rude organization of man, We once 
remarked to that able woman in refer- 
ence to her book, “ Woman and her 
Era,” in which she maintained that 
woman was of finer material, almost 
angelic, and man was only the rough 
frame-work of humanity, that we saw 





but one serious objection to her theory, 
viz., that nearly all splendid women 
with refinement and elevation were un- 
fortunate enough to have a man for a 
father, and that the only hope in the 
case of man was that he was so fortu- 
nate as to have a woman for a mother. 
She looked straight into our eyes for a 
moment, and smilingly dropped the 
subject. 

There are differences between the 
masculine and the feminine, but these 
are no more marked than are those of 
feature and disposition. Let us state 
some of these. The male form has 
high, broad, square shoulders, a strong 
and sturdy neck, large chest, and mod- 
erate development of the abdomen, 
narrow hips, large joints, rigid muscles, 
and the entire outline is marked and 
angular. The female figure is less in 
size, the limbs are shorter, more plump 
and smooth, hands and feet smaller, 
relatively ; the neck is smoother and 
longer, with no appearance of the 
Adam’s apple at the throat, shoulders 
sloping, chest narrow and plump, the 
abdominal and nutritive system larger, 
and the hips broader, The entire figure 
is rounder and the muscles softer. The 
face of the male has a larger nose, high 
cheek-bones, broader mouth and chin, 
deeper lines and heavier brow. The 
cranium of the male is broader at the 
base, higher at the crown, generally 
larger in the forehead, and shorter and 
more vertical backward of thé™®ars. 
One accustomed to see and handle 
crania will separate male and female 
skulls as readily as others could distin- 
guish boys and girls fourteen years of 
age by the face, In disposition the fem- 
inine organization has a predominance 
of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, Be- 
nevolence, Spirituality, Parental Love, 
and Friendship; the masculine has 
more Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
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Amativeness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
Causality, and Calculation. 

Now, it is the glory of human nature 
to combine as many of the bodily and 
mental characteristics of both sexes, in 
each person of each sex, as possible. 
It is then, and only then, that the higher 
order of excellence either in man or 
woman can be attained. The father 
and mother being equal, the sons who 
resemble the mother, and the daughters 
who resemble the father, are 33 per 
cent., at least, superior to those in the 
same family who resemble the parent 
of the same sex. This produces a 
strengthening of the feminine, and a 
softening and modification of the mas- 
culine character. It infuses vigor, and 
courage, and manhood into the femi- 
nine nature, and, on the contrary, it 
gives refinement, affection, and sensi- 
bility to the masculine constitution. 
Thus each sex is prevented from becom- 


ing so extreme in its own peculiarities 
as to be distorted. When sons resem- 


ble the father for two or three genera- 
tions in succession they become hard, 
rough, and coarse; they have too much 
strength, and too little refinement. 
While, on the contrary, daughters re- 
sembling the mother wholly for several 
generations become characterless, timid, 
inefficient, pathetical, and dreamy. 
They become all emotion and no logic, 
all tenderness and no force. 

By resembling the mother the son 
inherits stronger social and moral fac- 
ulties, and more of the elements of 
taste ; he gets a smoother form, smaller 
features, hands and feet, shorter and 
plumper limbs, broader hips, rounder 
and larger abdomen, and a longer body 
as a whole, so that he sits taller and 
stands shorter than if he resembled his 
father. The daughter who resembles 
her father will have higher and squarer 
shoulders, larger chest, larger features, 





a higher crown to the head, with a 
broader region about the ears; she 
will have longer and more bony arms 
and hands, longer and less smooth 
limbs and feet, and will have more 
dash and daring in her character. 

It is often said that men of great dis- 
tinction resemble their mothers, and we - 
have Washington, Franklin, Edwards, 
Napoleon, Milton, and Shakspeare, 
cited as examples, On the other hand, 
we may, with equal truth, assert that 
women of marked talent and distinction 
like Madam De Stael, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. 
Farnham, and Mrs. Somerville, resem- 
ble their fathers, Thus each combining 
all there is in the masculine and femi- 
nine, all there is in human nature, a 
union being formed of the strength, 
courage, firmness, dignity, and logic of 
the masculine, with the intuitive, spirit- 
ual, sympathetical, affectionate, tender, 
and susceptible of the feminine. 

Here is the key to human rights and 
human distinction; here is the basis 
and the law of human relation, mascu- 
line and feminine, and here the logic of 
woman’s rights and woman’s proper 
sphere. Each has a right to all the 
duties and immunities of human nature. 
Neither is in any just sense the master 
in all things, and each is the God- 
appointed superior in some things. In 
their proper union and co-ordination 
there is strength. Without freedom and 
culture there is only weakness to either. 
Let both be educated, trained, and de- 
veloped, and each shall be the proper 
counterpart of the other, and neither 
will be the master or the slave. 


—0o——_—— 


Pror. Acassiz AND Evo.ution. — The 
current opinion is that Prof. Agassiz be- 
lieved that the human face and animals 
originated in several distinct pairs. In 
other words, the idea is conveyed by per- 
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sons who apparently never have examined 
his writings that he believed in the special 
creation of man and animals as they now 
exist in distinct races and species. This is 
erroneous. In his great work on Classifica- 
tion he distinctly says that he believes that 
all life was at first created in the egg. This 
is, in fact, the evolution theory, which is 
that all life originated and sprang from a 
cell, or a single combination of cells, An 
egg is only a cell composed of a combina- 
~ tion of cells, whether it be the ovuin of an 
animal or the egg of a bird, it is only a de- 
velopment and growth of other cells which 
start further away from the animal life, and 
finally grow up into it. Another popular 





error is, that the evolution theory claims 
that man was derived from the monkey. 
The leaders of evolution do not claim or 
assert any such idea. They do claim that 
all animal life had a common origin in the 
cell and is a development of cells; that man 
himself never was a monkey, but that man 
and monkeys are branches of some common 
ancestor, and, indeed, that-all animal life 
are branches, and that the monkey race, 
next to man, is the most recent and highest 


branch from the parent stalk; that mon- 
kies never develop into man, although man’ 
may degenerate so as to me very near 
like a monkey; he may also become like 
many other animals in propensities and in 
everything but form. R. 8. G, 
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PENAL LAWS RELATING TO SUICIDE. 


At the September meeting of the Medico- 1 
Society of New York, a Yep was read a. r. 
R. 8. Guernsey, of the New York bar, entitled, 
“The Penal Laws relating to Suicide in Ancient 
and in Modern Times."" The following is a 
synopsis of parts of it: 


[He author took a very wide scope 

in his treatment of the subject. 
He did not use the word penal, he said, 
in its narrow legal sense, but in the 
broad sense of penalty of every kind 
and nature—legal, social, moral, and re- 


ligious, There are two classes of vol- 
untary deaths; one is selfish, and the 
other is where it is for others. The 
first suicides recorded in Jewish history 
are those of Saul and his armor-bearer. 
Samson’s death can not be regarded as 
a true suicide. 

‘Reference was made to other Oriental 
countries, and to India, China, Japan, 
and the antiquity of views in regard to 
self-laughter. The Stoical view of it 
was that it was not immoral, and was 
even praiseworthy in many cases. This 
was owing to their peculiar philoso- 
phy in regard to man. The ancient 
Greeks were not unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the liberty to commit. sui- 
cide. The views of Pythagoras, Aris- 





totle, Cicero, Apuleius, Plato, Cesar, 
Ovid, and others, were given, and the 
historical and chronological steps, and of 
the progress of public opinion and the 
laws on the subject. The attitude 
which the teachings of antiquity, and 
especially of the Stoics, on the one hand, 
and of almost all modern moralists on 
the other, in regard to their conception 
of death, appears very plainly in their 
view of suicide. For the modern view 
of it among us we are indebted to the 
great Church of Rome. The doctrine 
of future rewards and punishments, 
which isso prominent in the New Testa- 
ment and the Koran, is the foundation 
upon which it was mainly built in re- 
ligion. In the Koran suicide is ex- 
pressly forbidden, The first movement 
in the Roman Church was at the Coun- 
cil of Arles, in the fifth century, where 
it was pronounced to be the effect of a 
“diabolical inspiration,” and, at the 
Council of Broga, about the middle of 
the sixth century, it was ordained that 
no religious rites should be celebrated 
at the tomb of a suicide, and that no 
masses should be said for his soul. A 
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few years later, the Canon law ordained 
the same thing to a wider extent, and it 
was considered that a suicide “ died in 
mortal sin,” and could never enter the 
paradise of the blessed. These laws were 
spread over Europe by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. During the whole period 
of church supremacy, the act was more 
rare than before or since, and under the 
government of Catholicism and Moham- 
medanism suicide, during many centu- 
ries, almost absolutely ceased in all the 
civilized, active, and progressive part 
of mankind. The position which the 
Roman Catholic Church and its propa- 
gators took in its early days, and in its 
strength and vigor, is still maintained 
in Europe by it and its two main 
branches, the Greek Church and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in regard 
to burial rites and ceremonies. In the 
United States it is practically disregard- 
ed ; the act of suicide being deemed an 
insane one, and the party as not morally 
responsible. 

In regard to England and the United 
States the author said : 

“ At the time of the Reformation in 
England, the Ecclesiastical law was 
adopted into the statutes of England, 
by 25 Henry VIIL, chap. 19 (1534), 
and, as a further punishment, confisca- 
rion of lands and goods was also added, 
this being regarded in the nature of a 
compensation to the state for its loss of 
a human being. This latter penalty is 
said by Bracton to have been adopted 
from the Danes, where it had previous- 
ly existed. It was more probably de- 
rived from the Canon law and the 
Roman civil law, in both of which it 
had been used many centuries before, as 
we have seen. The English statute also 
directed that the remains should be 
buried in the highway at cross-roads, 
with a stake driven through the body. 


This burial at the cross-roads without 
a 





religious rites was to give as strong an 
impression as possible of a heathen 
burial, and also of a criminal act; for 
the heathen Teutones executed their 
criminals by sacrificing them to the 
gods on their altars, which were mostly 
at the junction of the cross-roads. 

“The statute of George IV, in 1823, 
modified this practice so that now the 
burial of the remains must be by 
private interment in the church-yard 
or other burial-ground of the parish, 
and shall take place between the hours 
of nine and twelve at night, under the 
direction of the coroner, without the 
rites of burial of any church, and no 
stake shall be driven through the body. 
All his goods and chattles and leases 
of real estate are forfeited to the crown 
the same as formerly. The real estate 
(excepting leases) was not and is not 
now forfeited in such case, and his in- 
heritance is not forfeited as to other 
property. This offence was never at- 
tended with corruption of blood. 

“Tn this, as well as in other felonies 
at common law, the offender must be at 
the age of discfetion and of sound mind, 
and, therefore, an infant killing himself 
under the age of discretion, or a lunatic 
during his lunacy, is not regarded as 3 
Jelo de se, so asto work a forfeiture of 
his property. But the disposition of 
the remains is the same in all cases. 

“No part of the property is vested 
in the crown before the self-murder is 
found by some inquisition. 

“If the body can be found, all such 
inquisitions must be by the coroner 
super visum corporis, and an inquisition 
so taken could not formerly be travers- 
able in the court of King’s Bench. If 
the body can not be found, the inquiry 
may be by justice of the peace, the 
same as of all other felonies, or in the 
court of King’s Bench, if it sits in the 
county where the act was committed ; 
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and such inquisitions are traversable by 
the executor, heir, etc. Coroners’ juries 
generally carried their views so far as 
to decide that the very act of suicide is 
an evidence of insanity, and that, there- 
fore, it worked no forfeiture to the 
crown. Bentham cites this as an exam- 
ple of the uselessness of official oaths. 
In 1693 a law was enacted allowing the 

findings of a coroner’s jury to be re- 
viewed by the court of King’s Bench 
by the writ of Certiorari, and the in- 
quision may be quashed as insufficient. 
In Scotland there is a forfeiture of per- 
sonal property only. 

“On the principle that the ethical 
precepts of the English ecclesiastical 
law are incorporated in the common law 
of the United States, so far as the same 
is applicable, suicide, and the attempt 
at suicide, are to be viewed as common 
law offences with us, and hence are 
felonies. The usages of the English 
law have never been carried out in this 
country against the body or estate of 
the unfortunate felo de se, since inde- 
pendent State governments were organ- 
ized.” 

Forfeiture in cases of suicide are ex- 
pressly abolished by statute in New 
York (3 R. S. p. 988, s. 32). Laws for 
the punishment of aiding and abetting 
suicide exist in all civilized countries, 
but are now nearly obsolete from dis- 
use, because the natural instincts of 
humanity are sufficient to prevent its 
frequent occurrence. In New York, 
the Revised Statutes, Vol. IL, p. 661, 
§ 7, declares “that assisting another in 
committing suicide is manslaughter in 
the first degree.” 

Of the outstanding life policies in the 
United States (and there are about 
eight hundred and eighty thousand of 
them), probably one-twentieth do not 
contain any proviso against suicide, 
and about three-fifths contain only the 


simple proviso making it void if the in- 
sured shall “die by suicide;” and 
about three-tenths contain the addition- 
al words of “sane or insane.” The 
first and third companies in rank in the 
number of outstanding policies only 
added to that clause “sane or insane” 
about four years ago—the fifth had 
used it for many years. The second in 
rank contains only the simple proviso 
declaring it void in case of suicide. 
The fourth, as we have seen, does not 
contain any restrictions whatever on 
this point. These five companies have 
more than one-third of the total number 
of outstanding policies, 

At the close the author stated his re- 
flections and conclusions, and said that 
religious influences should be used and 
more strenuous laws should be enacted 
to prevent this crime, and that life insur- 
ance in such cases should be prohibited 
until a policy had been held for many 
years at least. The author expressed 
himself in favor of prohibiting at any 
time an insurance in any such case, be- 
cause it is against public policy Al- 
together, Mr. Guernsey’s paper must be 
considered, by reason of its scope and 
the researches of the author, to be a 
very valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of a most important subject. 


———_+0+ 
GENTEEL SHARPERS. 


WE find the following timely warn- 

ing in the New York Daily 
Witness, which, by the way, deserves 
the support of all who would advance 
the moral interests of society : 

“ $500,000 has been made in a single 
investment of $100. This, of course, is 
an extraordinary occurance ; but ordina- 
rily five dollars can realize, say $25,000, 
Even sums as low as one dollar can 
be safely invested, when favorable re- 





sults can show a profit of $5,000. 
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Circulars, giving full information, sent 
free.—Adv.” 

The Witness editor thus comments 
on the above: 

“If there is any man green enough 
to be caught by an advertisement like 
this, published by our respectable 
neighbor, the ——, he richly deserves 
to lose all he may send—‘even sums 
as low as one dollar.’ The gambling 
business, in some aspects, appears to be 
in its last moments. People in the 
country have been so outrageously 
swindled by some of these ‘ put,’ and 
‘call, and straddle’ brokers, that they 
are learning wisdom, and avoiding even 
the more respectable firms engaged in 
this business. But the bogus firms in 
this line are finding it harder and hard- 
er to get enough from customers to pay 





expenses, True to their watchword, 
they ‘put’ the money received into 
their pockets and ‘call’ for more, and 
‘straddle’ their customers like the old 
man at sea, so long as there is hope of 
getting more money from them—‘ even 
sums as low as one dollar.’ ” 

Here is a bit of facetiousness which 
hits well the subject considered, We 
hope that the editor is right with re 
gard to the gambling business being 
“on its last legs.” Such schemes for 
trapping the unwary have been, indeed, 
exposed for a sufficiently long time to be 
about exploded. We trust that those 
who operate in such disrespectable lines 
will be so utterly broken in fortune 
that they will be driven into vocations 
which will exercise their cleverness in a 
way worthy of the term honorable. 
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Wuat Parenotocy nas Done In Crv- 
ILIZATION.—In a discussion which came off 
not very long since in the parlor of the One- 
ida Community, the subject of Phrenology 
was the leading topic. Mr. Noyes thus ex- 
pressed himself: ““My mind has been di- 
rected for some time past to the question of 
literary education—as to what we shall 
study, read, etc. I see that while the col- 
leges and regular schools have been flour- 
ishing and growing in the country, and 
educating a certain class of persons, at the 
same time the great popular movement of 
education that has been going on for the 
last thirty or forty years, and which has 
taken everybody in and put them to school 
is one that started with Phrenology. Phre- 
nology, as I have frequently said, is meta- 
physics for the millions, It is the deepest 
study, in one sense, that the schools have, 
and yet through Phrenology the great 
masses of this country have been taught in 
a system of metaphysics, which the scientific 
people (while they adopt a good deal of it) 
seem to despise. The habit of thinking on 
deep subjects was introduced among the 
common people through Phrenology in a 





> 


way that it could not have been by any 
other means. * * * * For my part,I 
should be glad to have our children, all of 
them, taught Phrenology. I should like to 
have them understand the general princi- 
ples of it, learn the language of it, and be- 
lieve in it as far as we believe in it our- 
selves, The study of that science would 
help our system of criticism. It is really a 
system of criticism itself, and would fall 
right in with our system, and be a help to 
it, The colleges set folks to studying Vir- 
gil and Homer, and other old heathen writ- 
ers, but I believe we could get more good 
from studying and practicing Phrenology.” 
—~0e——— 
NOW. 
REMEMBER, young friend, in thy earliest youth, 
That no moment will ever return ; 
That if thou wouldst drink from the fountain 
of truth, 
And the sweets of that fountain discern, 
Thou must strike for true knowledge, true wis- 
dom to-day, 
With a spirit that never can bow ; 
Though the future its radiance may shed o’er 
the way, 
Yet the moment for action is now.—z, T. BUSH. 
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HOW TO DRAW THE FACE. 
CHAPTER IV.—Conrinvep. 
PARTS AS REGARDS CHARACTER AND EXPRESSION. 


THE MOUTH, 


HE mouth, though not surpassing the 
eye in range or degree of expression, 
is yet, perhaps capable of greater variety of 
configuration and action, from the varying 
thickness and forms of the lips and their 
relation to each other; from the extreme 
mobility of the corners of the mouth, the 
muscles of which draw them upward or 
downward, or laterally, or even antagonis- 
tically, and from the action of the lower jaw 
in opening and shutting the mouth, show- 
ing the teeth, tongue, etc. 


Fig. 76. 

While different configurations of the 
mouth are deducible from our general ana- 
lytic form, different aspects and conditions 
may require still further analysis or con- 
sideration, as the expressions of cheerful- 
ness, gloom, etc., and their various condi- 
tions of posture and expansion. 

The three prominent characteristic con- 
ditions or positions of the mouth are the 
straight—expressive of general quietude, 


Zr 
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Fig. 78. 


calmness, repose, ete., when the muscles are 
relaxed; when rigid or compressed, firm- 
ness, determination, etc.; the curved up- 
ward, expressive of mirthful qualities, 
laughter, hilarity, etc.; and the ourved 
downward, of lugubrious ones, grief, dolor, 
anguish, etc.—both open and shut accord- 
ing to intensity, 





All other changes are referable to these 
three prominent conditions. Different de- 
grees of open or expansion of orifice, lon- 


gitudinally or laterally, furnish numerous 
variations of kind and degree of expres- 
sion. Age, as in the other features, also 
tells upon its configuration and condition, 
from the presence or absence of the teeth 
and the full and plump or shrivelled con- 


Fig. 80. 
dition of the integuments. (See figs. 26, 27, 
P. J. July, 1874.) But in all these the same 
general principles inhere, and their repre- 
sentation is effected by the simple and easily 
understood variations of the basilar guides 
or indicatory lines—which we used for the 
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Fig. 81, 
construction of them more abstractly. 


(Figs. 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 88, 84, 85, 
86, 87.) 
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THE EAR. 


The ear is the least expressive of all the 
features, it having but little, if any motion 
of itself. To be sure, in the lower animals, 


= 
Ai 


it has perhaps the largest range of motion 
and expression of any other feature, but in 
man it can hardly be said to have any at 
all—to “ prick up” the ears being meta- 
phorically used, or relating more to the 
position and action of the entire head. 
But its somewhat varying general form, in 
strong instances expresses character, and it 
is in itself in a normal condition full of 
beautiful lines and curves, sufficient in 
themselves to elicit attention and command 
admiration, as well as to indicate its im- 
portance in the economy and beauty of the 
head. Still, its general shape being nearly 


the same under all conditions, we will 
only notice it here in its main construction, 
leaving the student to deduce varieties 
from his own observation and practice, only 
referring to an article on “Ears” in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL of January, 1875, 
where the subject is treated of at length, 
As the ear changes its figure according to 
the position of the head, we append a few 
views of different ones. (Figs. 88, 89, 90.) 
It will be observed that the curves of the 
ear are admirably adapted to harmonize 


with the flow of the hair, when it is wavy, 
or curling in loose ringlets around the 
temples and back-head, and when divested 





of that auxilliary it still seeks to compen- 
sate for the absence of those graceful lines 
by the salient nature of its own curves to 
relieve the otherwise plain character of ad- 
jacent portions of the head. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WHOLE, AS REGARDS CHARACTER AND 
EXPRESSION. 
As in the case of the features separately, 
so in the entire head, we will adopt the 


Fig. 85. 


same method of procedure, first by our en- 
tire analytical form, and afterward by 
shorter methods for brevity and facility. 


As we have seen by our profile standard 
diagram (in Chapter III.), the symmetrical 
or classic proportions and relations of the 
head and features occupy the dimensions of 
a perfect square, or nearly that of a circle 
described within the boundaries of that 
square—that is, the head in that view is 
as high as wide, the distance from the 
crown to the throat the same as the distance 
from the frontal ridge to the extreme occi- 
put, or back-head—and the features occupy 
relations and positions designated and 
bounded by certain lines and spaces, and 
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fill those spaces by virtue of certain con- 
tours of standard style and dimensions. 


This, of eourse, expresses that character. 
It is the even-balanced condition, without 
salient or governing qualities. Itcan hard- 


Fig. 8. 


ly be said to be an existent one, and in its 
perfect state is so considered. It is merely 
an ideal or characterless condition, so to 


speak, and our approximation (if it be so) 
will be considered as such, and its purpose 





is mainly to discover or elicit character 
proper by deviations from it. It is merely 
the main factor, which, by adding to, or 
deducting from, we obtain the product 
wanted. 

In illustration, we will repeat our form 
here, and see what changes a deviation 


dence = 





a 


from it may produce in prominent instances. 
(Fig. 91.) The three types are readily de- 
termined, and others may be suggested, and 
very marked deviations sufficiently illus- 
trate the point we have endeavored to 
state. (Fig. 92.) 
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Although all varieties of character are 
obtained by deviations from this standard 
formula, yet we will not present it at every 
instance here adduced, or require its pro- 
duction on the part of the student for every 
essay. As we remarked in the preceding 
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chapter, it is now so fixed in the mind that 
it serves as a mental guide without the 
visible form—that is, at least, in its com- 
plete state—and its capability of dissection 
and modification is so great that almost 


any part or amount may be used without 
the actual presence of the others, or modi- 
fications of them. Its parts are simply 
geometric forms, which can be varied or 
augmented indefinitely. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


—~+0e——_— 


JAMES MARTINEAU ON PHRENOLOGY: 


EprirorR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
FEW weeks ago when reading Mr. 
James Martineau’s essay on Comte’s 

philosophy, I met with several remarks con- 
tradictory to what I consider and under- 
stand to be the doctrines of Phrenology, 
upon which, with your permission, I desire 
to offer a few short comments, leaving the 
many readers of the JounNAL to judge of 
their value. 

In the first volume of the essays alluded 
to, on pages 32 and 33, Mr. Martineau says, 
“ Comte’s repudiation of all reflective knowl- 
edge is due chiefly to his acceptance of 
Phrenology, a system which has always 
taken an infatuated pleasure in knocking 
out its own brains by denying ad initio the 
validity of that self-knowledge on which all 
its own evidence directly or indirectly de- 
pends. The arguments on which Comte 
relies in his criticism on the psychologists 
are the stock objections of Gall, Spurzheim, 
and Combe, namely, that the mind observ- 
ing and the mind observed being the same, 
the alleged fact must be gone and out of 
reach before it is looked at; that a mental 
state is not a whole fact, but only a part or 
function of a fact, being as much an out- 
coming of some cerebral state as the feeling 
of indigestion is the sensational side of de- 
ranged action in the stomach, and that the 
psychologists have never found anything 
out.” 

On page 84 Mr. Martineau says, “It is 
not ta the discoveries but to the fictions of 
Phrenology that intellectual philosophy ob- 
jects, nor can any one familiar with the 
writings of Descartes and Locke, of Spinoza 
and Berkley, of Reade, Mill, and Hamilton, 
deny its habitual eagerness to use to the 
utmost the results placed at its disposal by 
the zeal of the anatomist.” 





On page 40, he further says, “ The logical 
doctrine of Aristotle, the modern theory of 
vision, the ascertaining of laws of associa- 
tion and abstraction, Butler's exposition of 
the moral constitution of man, deserve ‘to 
be ranked among positive achievements of 
a high order, and are recognized as such by 
the vast majority of competent judges on 
this point.” 

In the first place, sir, we need not concern 
ourselves with what Mr. Martineau affirms 
Comte did in respect to Phrenology and 
reflective knowledge, unless his reception 
of the doctrines of Phrenology was reason- 
ably the cause of his repudiation of reflec- 
tive knowledge and was the natural result. 
We simply have to inquire what the 
phrenologists themselves have done, and 
also what Mr. Martineau says they have 
done; and in directing our attention to 
these points we must suppose the language 
used by the essayist as either metaphysical 
or metaphorical. But whichever way it is 
considered, it places the phrenologists in a 
position they never sought, and, indeed, nev- 
er occupied, for they themselves have not de- 
nied the validity of reflective knowledge, so 
far as 1am aware. I can not. point to any 
passage in the writings of the founders of 
the science where they deny what Mr. Mar- 
tineau affirms and assumes they do, and 
which he calls one of their stock objections. 
In reality the reverse of his statement would 
be more true; for in determining the func- 
tions of some of the organs, self-knowledge, 
or reflection upon states of the mind and 
consciousness, have lent a powerful aid in 
confirming the results of observation. It 
is, therefore, untrue to say that Phrenology 
“has always taken an infatuated pleasure 
in knocking out its own brains.” . But, on 
the contrary, it is true that it has by obser- 


“ 
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vation established that the brain constitutes 
the organ of the mind, and has also demon- 
strated its functions by incontrovertible ev- 
idence, and has also succeeded in correcting 
many erroneous conclusions of the metaphy- 
sicians. The only knocking out there has 
been done by the phrenologists has been the 
knocking down of the frail superstructure 
reared by speculators upon self-conscious- 
ness alone. 

With respect to what Mr. Martineau calls 
the “stock objections of Gall, Spurzheim, 
and Combe,” I have never seen them stated 
in anything like the language he applies to 
them, nor do they appear anywhere in the 
works of Mr. Combe, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

It is highly probable that the early phre- 
nologists have not denied that a mental 
state is “the outcoming of some cerebral 
state,” and we should like to be informed 
of any well-known objection to this doc- 
trine, which has been many times verified 
where the brain has been exposed to view. 
The tenor of Mr. Martineau’s language in- 
dicates that he denies a mental state to be 
a cerebral state, or the “ outcoming” of that 
state. We should like to know what he 
would term it, 

Phrenologists do not positively affirm 
that “ psychologists have never found any- 
thing out.” If Mr. Martineau means by 
“ psychologists” the metaphysicians, we 
are at a loss to know where, in the writings 
of Mr. Combe, he uses the word “ psychol- 
ogist?” It seems, however, that Mr. Mar- 
tineau has substituted the word “ psychol- 
ogist” for “ metaphysician,” at least the 
reasonable inference points that way, as 
he speaks of Butler’s exposition and the 
modern theory of vision as psychological 
achievements. 

Phrenologists maintain that metaphysics 
based upon the reasoning of consciousness 


alone has, indeed, proved a barren field, and 


80 long as it refuges the light of those truths 
which have illuminated the philosophy of 
mind and shown its consonance with the 
understanding, it will continue till dooms- 
day vainly grasping after creations of the 
imagination. 

Looking at the statement, “that it is not 





to the discoveries but to the fictions of 
Phrenology that intellectual philosophy ob- 
jects,” etc., we ask, where are the fictions, 
and where is the consistency of saying, with 
respect to anatomy, that phrenologists are 
eager “to use to the utmost the results 
placed at its disposal by the anatomist.” 
The phrenologists would rather receive this 
apparent Censure as a commendation than 
otherwise. But for all that appears in the 
statement to the contrary, Mr. Martineau 
may regard anatomy as a fiction of the 
phrenologists, at all events he speaks of it 
as if the phrenologists were wrong in using 
its results, or were at variance with them- 
selves in doing so. 

He is further inconsistent in confronting 
us with Mill and Hamilton, as both of them 
were measurably ignorant of Phrenology, 
the one having guessed that there might 
be a philosophy of mind, and the other 
stoutly denied ocular proof of the funda- 
mental principles of the science. The ques- 
tion is not what Mill and Hamilton have 
said, but, Is Phrenology true? The phre- 
nologist never denied the value of anatomy 
or its results, nor have Descartes and Locke, 
Spinoza, Berkley, Reade, Mill, and Hamil- 
ton any more rights to the results of the 
anatomist than Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, 
if as just a claim to them, 

The language of Mr. Martineau,is exceed- 
ingly ambiguous and involved, but it is ev- 
ident he is not more fortunate in the para- 
graph quoted from page 40 than in the 
preceding ones, and the question really is, 
are the logical doctrines of Aristotle, the 
modern theory of vision, and the laws of 
association and abstraction, and Butler's 
exposition true, or only partially correct, 
and at the same time antagonistic to the 
truths of Phrenology, or the doctrines of 
this science? What the majority of Mr. 
Martineau’s competent judges have to say 
on the point does not establish their con- 
clusions nor falsify those of the phrenolo- 
gist on the subject referred to; nor do they 
prove the value of the deductions of the 
writers named as opposed in their disagree- 
ment to Phrenology. 

If Phrenology had been as “ guilty of the 
infatuated pleasure of knocking out its own 
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brains” as Mr. Martineau indicates, surely 
it would be less culpable than if it had 
knocked out the brains of any other sci- 
ence; while if the aspersion were well 
founded, the science would present the 
comical appearance of a well-formed head 
and body minus the brains. A complete 
refutation of the indictment is to be found 





in the fact that ever since its inception the 
child of this much-abused philosophy has 
continued to thrive and grow until it has 
reached the stature of a man, well-propor- 
tioned in all its parts, and full of vivacity 
in its development, with no signs of dotage. 
Yours, very truly, 
THOMAS TURNER. 


—~+9e—__—_—_ 


DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS. 


Marriner, what of the deep? 
This of the deep— 
Twilight is there, and solemn, changeless 
calm ; 
Beauty is there, and tender, healing balm— 
Balm with no root in earth, or air, or sea; 
Poised by the finger of God, it floateth free, 
And, as it treadeth the waves, the sound doth 
rise, 
Hither shall come no further sacrifice ; 
Never again the anguish clutch at life, 
Never again great Love and Death at strife. 
He who hath suffered all need fear no more, 
Quiet his portion now for evermore. 


Mariner, what of the deep? 
This of the deep— 

Solitude dwells not there, though silence 

reign ; 
Mighty the brotherhood of loss and pain; 
There is communion past the need of speech, 
There is a love no words of love can reach ; 
Heavy the waves that superincumbent press, 
But as we labor here with constant stress, 





Hand doth hold out to hand not help alone, 

But the deep bliss of being fully known. 

There is no kindred like the kin of sorrow, 

There is no hope like theirs who fear no 
morrow. 


Mariner, what of the deep? 

. This of the deep— 
Though we have traveled past the line of day, 
Glory of night doth light us on the way; 
Radiance that comes we know not how or 

whence, 
Rainbows without the rain, past duller sense, 
Music of hidden reef and waves long past, 
Thunderous organ-tones from far-off blast, 
Harmony, victrice clothed in state sublime, 
Crouched on the. wrecks begemmed with 
pearls of time ; 
Never a wreck but brings some beauty here; 
Down where the waves are stilled, the sea 
shines clear ; 
Deeper than life, the plan of life doth lie. 
He who knows all fears naught. Great death 
shall die. Sea and Shore. 


——_+0e——__ 


BRAIN AND MIND. 


R. CORNELIUS G, COMEGYS, lec- 
turer on clinical medicine in the Cin- 
cinnati Hospital, delivered last autumn, 
before the Alumni Society of the medical 
department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, an address of great interest to every 
reflective mind, In this address he dis- 
cusses the connection between the spiritual 
and physical parts of man, and shows how, 
in some respects, human character may be 
undermined and destroyed through igno- 
rance, imprudence, or lack of discipline ; 
how the brain may retain its normal power 
and become more powerful and efficient, 





From the somewhat full report published 
in the Tribune we extract the following 
specially pertinent passages : 

“ What the nature of the impact of the 
material and immaterial parts of us is we 
can not at all explain, but there are laws of 
correlation which we do know, and in the 
possession of these we are capable of exhib- 
iting the results of their violation in the 
same way as those of other great organs of 
the body. The concerns of a State, so mul- 
tiplied and so vast, are often under the 
guidance of a single individual, and history 


| presents abundant testimony of the ruin of 
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people, otherwise prosperous and powerful, 
because of the indulgence of the ruler in 
licentiousness, tyranny, and an inappeasable 
thirst for conquest, whose character in the 
beginning exhibited self-denial, justice, and 
peace. Autocrats exist, also, in the general 
affairs of a people, exercising powers which 
are often nearly as large, for good or evil, 
as those possessed by him who sits upon a 
throne and rules an empire. We have seen 
in our time a fiscal autocrat, who assumed 
to control the movements of our business 
world; and a railroad king who undertook 
to bind the shores of our two oceans in his 
bonds of steel. In far less conspicuous 
instances large communities find them- 
selves involved with an individual who has 
gradually risen from humble beginnings to 
a position of such supreme importance that 
his good or bad fortune involves them in 
his weal or woe. Such men possess, natu- 
tally, strong powers of mind, and slowly 
gain their lofty stations by industry, ab- 
stemiousness, the faithful discharge of all 
trusts; by the wisdom of their counsels 
and the display of constructive ability and 
general administrative powers. Thus be- 
ginning, full of capacity for great under- 
takings, they gain positions where they 
wield unusual power; and now their dan- 
ger begins and the public peril. 

“The brain is the material basis of the 
mind, and is subject to all the physiologi- 
cal and pathological laws of the other vis- 
cera. It has a great range of capacity as 
an organ. It needs'a simple supply of 
blood for mere nutritive changes in its 
structure, but a much greater and momen- 
tary one when supporting mental actions, 
The vital chemistry must nowhere else have 
80 free play as here. It must have rest, too; 
it becomes fatigued even by ordinary and 
unexciting uses; but when inordinately 
employed for excessive periods, the balance 
or nutritive changes is disturbed—it wears 
2xcessively and loses ability for the nor- 
mal manifestation of mind. The mind is 
builded by the gradual formation of ideas, 
the material of which are derived from the 
senses, but shaped into concepts by an 
innate faculty. The accumulation and re- 
tention of these are the raw material of our 





intelligence. These factors, great and small, 
are stored away in associate forms, and con- 
stitute our isolated judgments of things, 
more or less compound and complex. They 
are, also, inseparably connected with our 
emotions and moral and religious senti- 
ments, which constantly guide us in the 
discharge of our duties. A man in a con- 
trolling position should be able to employ 
all these resources calmly and sagaciously. 
His sagacity for sound judgment and self- 
government rests upon his control of his 
intellectual possessions and the due re- 
straint of his affective nature which under- 
lies them. He should have coolness for 
reflection, and ableness to compare and 
combine them for the study of propositions 
of great enterprise ; and the emotion which 
accompanies intellection must be so re- 
strained that it incite not to baleful ambi- 
tion. Now, this due exercise of mind for 
our self-direction depends upon the integ- 
rity of that dominant faculty which distin- 
guishes man from all other animals—I mean 
the will. Under this autonomy we possess 
powers for generalization, or abstraction of 
our conceptual stores; we can arrange and 
compare our notions, advance or restrain 
suggestions, eliminate or aggregate factors, 
suppress or stimulate emotion, and hold in 
check our baleful passions; but if this 
master-force be in abeyance we lose our 
autonomy, and become creatures of mere 
impulse—may not I say mere automata? 
All the fine powers for analysis or synthesis 
are shattered, and what remains of mind is 
a mere exhibition of ‘ association of ideas,’ 
in forms more or less inco-ordinate. The 
treasures of knowledge are still held, but 
no longer coherent and under discipline; 
neither illusions nor delusions can be de- 
tected. Like aship under full canvas, with 
no hand at the helm, filling, backing, 
moving ahead, but the voyage is a mere 
drift; or like a great army without an 
adequate commander to direct its march 
or its battles—weak and dangerous in its 
vastness. 

“This supreme mental force is no tran- 
scendental entity to be considered apart 
from physical existence, but may be said, 
in its fullness, to be the correlative of the 
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totality of the organic power of the brain. 
It is, therefore, only a well-nourished and a 
well-rested and properly exercised brain 
that can display the freedom of this mag- 
nificent endowment of the man. Let those 
fine physical qualities of the organ suffer 
deterioration by any excess, and self-control 
falters; drifting supervenes; the man be- 
gins to be led by mere associations of ideas; 
he lives in dreams. In the state we call 
dreaming the brain is at rest ; ideation goes 
on ‘in trains of thought ;’ we float in phan- 
tasmagoria; sounds, touch, odors, tastes, 
give them color; we are unable to verify 
our notions; illusions or delusions are real- 
ities; we have consciousness, pleasurable or 
painful, but it is at the mercy of this auto- 
matic ideation. There is no will in dreams. 
How often do we struggle for ability to 
strike down our tormentors or escape our 
entanglements! The will is not free be- 
cause the full power of the brain is not in 
action. There is too much blood in it for 
rest—more than mere nutrition requires for 
recuperation, and it works on with its pro- 
cesses of ideation; but there is no self- 
control. 

* * * “Success exalts good feeling, 
which, if unrestrained, may go on to ecsta- 
cy; while disappointment, if unresisted, 
tends toward melancholy; and so our ex- 
citing or depressing passions from undue 
indulgence reduce the powers of the brain 
(by wear and tear, if you please,) in regard 
to the exercise of the will. This being in 
abeyance, the individual is exposed to the 
dominancy of the passions, To conquer, to 
grasp, to control, to hate, to lust, to re- 
venge, to destroy—any or all of the terrible 
elements of evil that dwell in the soul may 
arise and govern the life of a man. An 
emotional or passionate man is universally 
regarded as unfit to lead, and unreliable 
generally, because his reason is subrogated 
to his passions, which seem to lie, like fero- 
cious beasts, in ambuscade, ready to leap 
upon and destroy that reason. The state 
known as ‘hot blood’ is recognized, and 
in law it often condones great crimes; but 
crime as revenge, perpetrated in that state 
which is called ‘ cold-blooded,’ meets with 
public execration ; yet, pathologically speak- 





ing, they are on the same plane; in both 
cases the inordinate exercise of feeling re- 
duces the organic condition upon which 
the dominion of reason rests; in the one 
case quick as the lightning flash, in the 
other slowly undermining the physical do- 
main. 

In fever, in inebriation, and under moral 
shocks, we every day see reason dethroned, 
and, alas, under powerful incitement, the 
vilest passions often surmount and reign 
over the grandest minds! . Thus we see 
that the inordinate indulgence of our affec- 
tive nature enervates the brain by wear and 
tear, and this loss of nervous force impairs 
the tone of the circulation of the blood in 
the penetralia of the organ; its pressure, 
rapidity, quality, and volume are disturbed ; 
the vital chemistry is impaired, the organic 
aggregate is lower, and its functional, voli- 
tional incapacity begins. This is the sim- 
ple, physiological, and pathological relation 
whereby the character of mind begins to be 
affected. 

“shave now reached the summit of my 
argument as comprehensively as my brief 
moments will allow. I have attempted to 
show that upon the physiological brain a 
sound mind can only rest; that the inordin- 
ate exercise of the brain changes and weak- 
ens its powers for reasonable action. That, 
reflection being impaired, emotion becomes 
the guide of thought, and, depending upon 
the station of the individual, will be his 
own danger and the public peril. I have 
not used the word insanity thus far, though 
I have said enough to exhibit this general 
definition—that, from its mildest to its 
gravest forms, it is a loss of voluntary pow- 
er—of the freedom of the will—and it is 
from this standpoint that I reassert that the 
brain and its functions are under the care 
of our profession. We are able to declare 
that men, in the management of great trusts, 
spurred on by a vaulting ambition, or by 
excessive indulgence in mere animal pas 
sions and appetites, become dangerous to 
those trusts and all their environments. Be 
he monarch, commander, statesman, finan- 
cier, railroad king, manufacturer, speculs- 
tor, stock-gambler, or business man, the 
‘delirium of greatness’ fastens itself upon 
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him, and renders him unsafe. Sooner or 
later he must fall. It is logic. 

“We warn men, but they will not heed 
us. They mock at our solicitude and boast 
of their capacious, unlimited powers ; but, 
sooner or later, the wear and tear shows it- 
self; the ship steers wildly, because the 
pilot is losing his keen eye and his firm 
grasp of the helm. We turn to the institu- 
tions of learning and warn the teachers 
against the over-stimulating and over-work- 
ing of the brain by multiplicity of tasks 
and mere memorative processes, The prize 
scholar shall become less useful to society 
than the laggards of a class who barely re- 
ceive honors, yet who, later, gain posts of 
distinction because they would not suffer 
over-working of their brains. We warn the 
people against luxuriousness, indolence, and 
the constant use of stimulants, and over- 
indulgence in any passion or appetite; for 
while many organs of mere animal function 
suffer, the great brain itself becomes under- 
mined. Luxury is the parent of terrible 
vices, It is appalling to contemplate the 
social and national destruction which threat- 
en us on account of the inordinate indul- 
gence of the passions of avarice, peculation, 
and lust—progeny of luxury, and which 
have gone too far in the destruction of that 
public and private virtue which were the 
pride of our ancestry. Only industry, fru- 
gality, abstemiousness, self-denial, and pu- 
rity of morals can, under the blessing of God, 
bring us back to a position of security.” 

ins Se 

AMERICAN GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCT 
In 1875.—According to the figures of the 
General Superintendent of Wells, Fargo & 
Co., the total gold and silver production of 
the country for the past year was $80,889,- 
037. This is an increase of $6,478,982 over 
the product of last year. It is estimated 
that the total yield in 1876 will be $90,000,- 
000, of which $50,000,000 will come from 
Nevada. The States and Territories in 
which the yield fell off this year were Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Utah, and Washington; the 
States, Territories, and foreign nations where 
it increased were, Nevada, Colorado, Mexi- 
co, Oregon, British Columbia, Montana, and 
Arizona. The falling off in California is 





attributed to the lack of water, resulting 
from a mild winter. The total yield of 
California is set down at $14,842,010 in 
gold dust and bullion by express, and 
$1,484,201 by other conveyances, making a 
grand total of $16,326,211. Of this sum at 
least $7,000,000 were absorbed by the gen- 
eral Government in customs, and sent east, 
and at least $8,000,000 by the railroad to 
pay interest on its bonds and dividends on 
its stock. It would seem that with so large 
a production of the “material basis,” re- 
sumption should be not far distant. 
—— 206 —— 


PUZZLES IN SPELLING AND PRONOUNCING. 
—There is a word of only five letters, and 
if you take away two of them, ten will re- 
main; what word is that? It is often. 

There is a word of five letters, and if you 
take two of them away, six will remain; 
what is it? Sixty. 

Take away my first letter, take away my 
second letter, take away all my letters and I 
am always the same. Can you guess that? 
It is the mail-carrier. 

Can you tell me what letter it is that has 
never been used but twice in America? It 
is A; it is used only twice in America. 

Spell the fate of all earthly things in two 
letters? D K (decay). 

What word is always pronounced faster by 
adding two letters to it? The word fast. 

What is that of one syllable, which, if you 
take away two letters from it, will become 
a word of two syllables? Plague;. take 
away pl and it becomes ague., 

404 

CurtpHoop’s Lessons.—Education does 
not commence with the alphabet. It be- 
gins with a mother’s look, with a father’s 
nod of approbation, or his sign of reproof; 
with a sister’s gentle pressure of the hand, 
or a brother’s noble act of forbearance ; 
with a handful of flowers in green and 
daisy meadows; with a bird’snest admired 
but not touched; with pleasant walks in 
shady lanes; and with thoughts directed, 
in sweet and kindly tones and words, to 
nature, to beauty, to acts of benevolence, 
to deeds of virtue, and to the source of all 
good—to God himself !—Blackwood. 
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A CABINET COLLOQUY. 
MONG the many visitors at our rooms 
there are to be seen almost daily per- 
sons of distinction in science, or art, or pol- 
Now and then 
we are approached by one whose inquiries 


itics, or professional life. 


or criticisms show the student or investi- 


gator in anatomy or physiology. A few 


days since such a person drew our attention 
to some specimens upon the shelves of our 
Cabinet, and requested a few words in ex- 
planation of the theories of Phrenology with 
reference to a certain line of cerebral devel- 
opment, end after listening with apparent 
earnestness, confessed his great surprise at 
not having heard the subject treated in that 
way before. He substantially remarked : 

“Then you do not teach the theory of 
projections upon the head, commonly called 
bumps?” 

“Certainly not, for we should have no 
sound basis for a system constituted of such 
erratic elements.” 

“Tell me, then, again, how you estimate 
development of brain?” 

“From the center of cerebral growth or 
elaboration, the medulla oblongata. Tak- 
ing the opening of the ear as an external 
point in near correspondence to its anatom- 
ical relation to the brain, we observe the 





distance forward, upward, laterally, back- 
ward of any part of the brain cortex, and 
so estimate the size of the organs at that 
part. Say it is the organ of Comparison 
we would determine, we observe the dis- 
tance of that part of the anterior brain in 
which Comparison is located from the open- 
ing of the ear, and then taking into account 
the nature of the person’s temperament, we 
judge its influence in the mental life.” 

“ Protuberances merely, then, are not con- 
sidered in this method ?” 

“It depends, of course, upon the nature 
of the protuberance, An experienced ob- 
server can readily determine whether a pro- 
tuberance is due to a thickening of the 
plates of the skull or to brain extension, as 
the indicia are widely different. As a gen- 
eral thing, a protuberance which is backed 
up by brain matter comprehends a consid- 
erable space, while a mere bony growth is 
small and sharp in outline.” 

“Very good; but some of our prominent 
authorities in anatomy, Dr. D——, for in- 
stance, says that phrenologists can not dem- 
onstrate the truth of their science because 
there are parts of the brain which can not be 
reached by observation or experiment; and 
thus far but about two-thirds of the mass 
of the brain has been divided into organs.” 

“TI think that I could show to your satis- 
faction, had you the time to spare, so that 
I could go over the ground of the subject in 
detail, that the brain is organized and dif- 
ferentiated in such a multiple way, there 
being centers related to muscular move- 
ments, as demonstrated by recent experi- 
ments in vivisection, and parts co-ordinating 
with other parts in the reception and ex- 
pression of sensation, emotion, etc., that 
what has been ascertained is of great value 
to us, and should be used as much as possi- 
ble in the affairs of our daily life. Take 
the science of astronomy, or of geology, 
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much has been gained by the great minds 
who have given their time and labor to 
their respective investigation, but how very 
much more remains entirely unknown about 
the planets and the stellar world, about the 
terrestrial formations! Would you reject 
the sciences of astronomy and geology be- 
cause so little is known absolutely in them ? 
Certainly not. So of Phrenology, what is 
really known of-the constitution of the brain 
and mind is eminently due to the labors of 
phrenologists, and that knowledge is of the 
gravest importance in every department of 
thought. 
thousand testimonies. 


This we know to be true from a 
We are thankful 
for the information we have, and it stimu- 
lates us to further inquiry.” 

“Yes, I must admit that it is a grand 
subject, this mind of ours, and I frankly ac- 
knowledge that you have cleared away 
some very serious objections which I had 
long entertained upon the subject. I won- 
der that our physicians and surgeons do 
not investigate the subject with some de- 
gree of thoroughness, instead of standing 
aloof, as most of them appear to do.” 

“We only wish that they would show 
Our Cabinet would be 
open to them, and we should be glad to aid 
them in their examinations.” 


some interest in it. 


Here ended the colloquy, and after an 
exchange of civilities our visitor departed. 


+e 
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THE OLD QUESTION IN THEOLOGY. 





E have received the following ques- 

tion involving this old and much- 
vexed’ subject, and we venture in reply to 
give some views which may aid those who 
are troubled in that direction to arrive at 
some satisfactory conclusion : 


“Eprtors PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: If 
we admit the truth of Phrenology, must we 
necessarily admit that the doctrine of pre- 
destination is true? I believe that every 





man is better adapted for some one thing 
than for anything else, but does that not 
imply predestination ? Please give us some 
light on the subject ? J. E. @.” 


This word “predestination” is an old 
club which has threatened, if not broken, 
many a controversial head; and no other 
arguments are so earnest, because none are 
so sincere, as those which relate to theol- 
ogy. Political arguments are usually hot 
and angry; theological arguments are earn- 
est and deep-toned, and though they become 
sometimes angry and bitter, they originate 
in a religious love of truth. Those theolo- 
gians who belong to the Arminian faith 
stand aloof from the word “ predestination ” 
because Calvinists have used it in a way 
which seems to the Arminian to bind every- 
thing fast in fate. Fifty years ago the con- 
troversies as to “predestination” “ free 
grace,” and “ free salvation ” were topics of 
earnest dispute among the best and most 
religious people of the land, 

Webster defines the word “ predestina- 
tion” thus: “the act of decreeing or fore- 
ordaining events; the decree of God by 
which He has from eternity unchangeably 
appointed or determined whatever comes to 
pass; it is particularly used in theology to 
denote the predestination of men to ever- 
lasting happiness or misery. An unchange- 
able purpose of an unchangeable God,” 

As phrenologists, we were obliged to 
meet the charge of “fatalism” which had 
been urged against Phrenology thirty years 
ago more than of late, and this objection 
has usually come from the very inen who 
have taught us in the pulpit and in their 
theological books that “God from all eter- 
nity foreordained whatsoever comes to pass,” 
and had decreed the rewards and punish 
ments corresponding to the merit or the de 
merit of the subject of the D.vine Law. 
They have objected to Phrenology «cause, 
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as they understood it, if a man have great 
Firmness he must be obstinate, if he have 
They 
f argue that if faculty is developed through 


strong Combativeness he must fight. 


organization, organization must determine 
conduct, and, therefore, men being so organ- 
ized, are fated to do this or that ; consequent- 
ly we formerly had ten times as much objec- 
tion raised against Phrenology by predesti- 
narians, on account of its supposed tendency 
toward fatalism, as we had from any other 
Methodists and other sects 
leaning toward Arminianism, and who are 


class or sect. 


of the non-Calvinistic form of belief, often 
encouraged us, accepted Phrenology gladly, 
availed themselves of its benefits, and ac- 
cepted its philosophy; while our Calvinis- 
tic friends, who, it has been asserted, taught 
fatalism, if language can teach it, objected 
to Phrenology because they thought they 


y= fatalism in it. 


The poet Pope says that God, “ fixing na- 
ture fast in fate, left free the human will.” 
Theologians who accept Calvinistic predes- 
tination have endeavored to show that the 
human will is free, though the whole histo- 
ry of the man has been foreseen, and, of 
course, foreordained, but that man’s will is 
left free to choose the good and reject the 
bad, and he is, therefore, just as culpable for 
wrong-doing as if there were no such thing 
as foreknowledge or foreordination. 

The Arminian insists that man is absolute- 
ly free to do right and to do wrong, and is 
so related to the law of God that he can do 
what is required, or he can do wrong; that 
there is no fiat or predestination in the 
case; and that if predestination be true, 
free will goes to the wall. If Phrenology 
favor predestination, the Methodist should 
be the man to object to it. But our expe- 
rience has taught us that there are more 
Methodists than Calvinists who accept 
Phrenology. 





Let us inquire in regard to some facts 
which do not take on a theological aspect, 
and see whether there is anything related to 
man’s history that savors of destiny or pre- 
destiny. Our correspondent, for instance, 
was predestined by the laws which entered 
into his being—if not by Infinite predestina 
tion—to be a man. He was ordained to be 
a white, and his whole structure as a human 
being, his sex, his color, his constitutional 
qualities by which he could work out man- 
hood, were thrust upon him without his 
knowledge or consent. He had no power 
of choice or dissent in respect to these 
things; then is not this destiny and predes. 
tiny? He can not help himself, he can not 
be otherwise than a white, male, human 
being; and if the laws were established by 
which that result occurred before he had 
any knowledge or choice, was it not pre 
destiny? One is destined to have black 
hair, black eyes, and dark skin, and another 
to have light eyes, light hair, and a fair or 
florid complexion; one has a Roman nose 
and can not help it, and another with a 
celestial or sflub nose wishes he had an 
aquiline or a Grecian nose, and all can not 
help being what they are. One man is six 
feet high, another is five feet high, and 
wishes that he were five and a half feet; 
one is born with a robust constitution with- 
out any aid of his own; another is born 
with conditions which do not permit of 
robustness, and without any fault of his, 
and with all his wisdom he is able only to 
attain to tolerable comfort and health. Is 
this destiny? Is one to blame for his weak- 
ness, or the other praiseworthy for his 
strength? and is it not destiny in each 
case, or, if you please, predestination? 
The place of birth, the time of birth, and 
the surroundings of birth, can we avert, 
change, or hinder them? If not, why do 
we complain, then, of the “destiny that 
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shapes our ends, rough hew them as we 
may?” 

To come a little nearer to Phrenology. 
One child is born of parents whose condi- 
tion was such that amiableness, gentleness, 
and generosity of spirit constituted the at- 
mosphere in which the child was generated, 
gestated, born, and reared; and these were 
conditions with which he had nothing to 
- do. But he has the benefit of them; their 
beneficent influence on his being has 
wrought in him an organization in harmo- 
ny with his disposition. He has less Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness and less de- 
velopment of the other faculties through 
which wrong-doing may come than most 
persons, and he enters upon life with a smile, 
with @ generosity and grace of spirit which 
might not have belonged to his grand- 
father—who, perhaps, was a pioneer, and 
fought Indians and bears, and by hard work 
made a fortune, so that his children were 
placed in circumstances of comfort and cul- 
ture; and having been thus lifted by the en- 
ergy and the vigor of the father to a summit 
level of refinement and ease, they could 
give birth to one whose temper should be 
an improvement upon that of its parents 
and grandparents. 

On the other hand, let us suppose “the 
father had eaten a sour grape, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth were set on edge ”—Jer. xxxi. 
—suppose poverty, abuse, and ail that be- 
longed to difficulty and trouble had been 
heaped upon the family, and the poor boy 
had come into life like an Ishmael, with a 
spirit of opposition and aversion, and with 
everybody opposed to him. Now, is the 
child in the first instance to be praised for 
the good he has inherited? and.should the 
child in the second be censured and pun- 
ished for the evil he inheritéd? or are both 
children simply responsible for the right 
and proper use of that which they inherit- 





ed? Up to the point of birth, including 
surrounding conditions, they had no choice, 
no free will, no responsibility; but when 
old enough to be capable of acting for 
themselves, their responsibility commenced, 
and it is simply commensurate with their 
knowledge, their age, their capacity. Ev- 
erybody understands this, 

To a certain extent, then, destiny and 
We have 
organic conditions and surrounding cir- 


predestiny seem to be our lot. 


cumstances which we neither made nor 
chose, nor consented to have exist. Being 
thus endowed and surrounded, our respon- 
sibility begins at the time when we choose 
the right or the wrong, and within certain 
limits all men are free. For example, I am 
not responsible for not being six feet high. 
I am not permitted to be of that altitude, 
am not free to be so; I am simply responsi- 
ble for doing the work which is within the 
reach of a man five feet seven inches high, 
and all the grapes that hang above that 
line must be picked by taller men. Sup- 
pose I am not capable of entering into ab- 
stract subjects ; can not follow the hidden 
purposes of nature and nature’s God, as 
some men profess to; but within a certain 
sphere I can ascertain all that may be 
known, and there only am I responsible. 
Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, and other 
lights of the intellectual world, having emi- 
nent capabilities, are responsible for a high- 
er sphere of philosophy, of mathematics, 
and theology. If they can cultivate these 
fields better than I can, or as I can not, 
they certainly are responsible for doing 
that which lies beyond my reach, but which 
lies easily within their own. 

We impose upon little children certain 
obediences and duties that they can under- 
stand and perform, and we hold them re- 
sponsible in their sphere according to their 
age, strength, and knowledge. As they 
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become larger and wiser, their duties are 
broader and their responsibilities also, 
and not until they attain to the stature of 
men do we hold them responsible for the 
duties of men. In the same family some 
children seem brighter and quicker to un- 
derstand, and the parent makes a difference, 
or ought to, in her requirements from such 
The brighter child only needs a 
hint or suggestion, and his thought com- 


children. 


passes the whole wish of the parent; while 
another may be sound and strong in thought, 
but weak in the perceptives, and the gentle 
mother explains a subject to such a child 
with patience and with repetitions until it 
is comprehended. She would not tolerate 
in the brilliant child any such hesitancy, 
but would expect and demand instant obe- 
dience. 

We believe that God is wiser and better 
than men, and that those who do their 
best, whether they can do little or much, 
will be acceptable to Him, as our children 
are acceptable to us when they do what 
they can in obedience to our requirements. 
We have no symbol which presents the 
Divine government to our comprehension 
so vividly and tenderly and truthfully as 
the relation which exists between the hu- 
man parent and his beloved child, and 
which is described in Scripture in such 
forceful language as this: “ Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him.” 

It may be a nice point to accept fixed 
and unalterable law on the one hand, and 
to maintain, on the other hand, freedom of 
choice and of will on the part of the sub- 
But we think that the parable of the 
talents, recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter 


ject. 


of Matthew, brings both these subjects into 
a clear light, showing that capacity or abil- 
ity is not a matter of original choice, that 
some men are predestined—certaiuly by 





circumstances anterior to their choice—to 
be endowed with certain capabilities; that 
these capabilities differ without choice or 
culpability on the part of the man; that 
the responsibility commences where the ex- 
ercise of the faculties commences, and that 
the responsibility is to be measured by the 
right or wrong use of the faculty which is 
possessed by the individual, whether it be 
little or much. May we not, therefore, infer 
that it is just as easy for one man to fulfill 
his duty as for another? It is said that the 
lord of those servants delivered unto them 
his goods; to one he gave five talents, to 
another two, and to another one according 
to their several ability ; and their reward was 
measured by their improvement of what 
they received, not by the amount they ac- 
complished. He who was blamed and pun- 
ished was not blamed and punished for not 
acquiring five talents or two talents as a 
profit, but for doing nothing. He could 
have doubled his one talent just as easily 
as the one who had five talents doubled 
his, or else there is no force in the parable. 

Our correspondent says: “I believe that 
every man is better adapted to some one 
thing than to anything else, but does that 
not imply predestination ?” 

To a certain extent it seems to. If the 
man possess the talents he has and can not 
help it, if they were given him without his 
knowledge or consent, if he be adapted to 
music, or to mechanism, or to figures, to 
teaching, speaking, or writing, better than 
to anything else, we think that he should be 
thankful to God for the destiny which ena- 
bles him to do, to be, and achieve better in 
one thing than in others. Occasionally we 
find a poor fellow who does not seem to be 
predestinated to be much of anything ; heis 
weak all over. In every vital and physical 
force weakness, not strength, expresses 
his condition; while, on the other hand, 
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there are natures so full of strength that 
they can scarcely contain themselves. 

We believe that every man is able to use 
- his power in such a way as to be approved 
of God and acceptable to wise and good 
men. Our courts of justice, our domestic 
government, sustain the idea that men are 
responsible so far as they have faculty, and 
not responsible for conduct which grows 
out of natural deficiency that could not 
have been rectified. 

Our correspondent, then, may go on as 
best he can, using his faculties in the fear 
of God and in the love of man, and not 
care whether Phrenology proves predestina- 
tiud, or whether predestination proves 
Phrenology, or whether the word predesti- 
nation, as often explained and understood, 
has been made a barrier to effort, or an ex- 
cuse for sin or laziness. The question is, Is 
Phrenology true? Is one man endowed by 
nature with one set of faculties, some 
stronger than others? and, if so, does the 
size and shape of the brain explain the dif- 
ference between him and others? If this 
be so, nature indicates the talents which 
grow out of that organization, and Phre- 
nelogy merely explains the condition. 

SR AT rave Os 
MONOPOLY DESPOTISM. 

OT long since we were informed by a 

paragraph in a morning paper that 
the coal dealers had met, and, after a grave 
consideration of their interests, had con- 
cluded not to advance the price of anthra- 
cite for the month of January, but to do 
so for February. This reminded us of a 
somewhat bitter article which was printed 
in a newspaper a month or two since on the 
subject cf the prices of necessaries, discus- 
sing how they are controlled by monop- 
olistic combinations, irrespective of supply 
and demand. 

We believe, of course, in the abstract 





principle that it is demand which controls 
the price of staples, but also know that 
this principle applies rather to a community 
wherein trade is permitted to have free 
course, and not to a community wherein 
its movements are hampered by civil regu- 
lations, or by organized effort for restricting 
it to such channels as are conducive to the 
advantage of a few individuals. 

How benevolent the action of the coal 
men! who possess the power, it seems, to 
put the price of fuel at any price they 
please, and wring from the poor an extray- 
agant sum for the bushel they can only 
buy from time to time, to keep their ill- 
clad bodies from freezing these many sharp 
nights when the penetrating winds seem to 
reach the very bone. 

We are told that combinations exist in 
all the departments of trade relating to 
the supply of food; that these combina- 
tions are mainly controlled by the large 
dealers, and are made up of a select 
few, while the outsiders must knuckle 
to their dictation, or expect to be crushed 
out. This state of things is found in New 
York city especially, where are all sorts 
of “ Boards,” organized manifestly for the 
purpose of controlling the current of their 
respective lines of business, and rendering 
it subservient to the profit of the individ- 
uals constituting such Boards. 

It is somewhat inconsistent with the 
claim so loudly put forth by Fourth-of- 
July orators that here is the natural home 
of the poor man, that society helps him to 
an independent maintenance, when society 
must pay for its bread, fish, meat, vege- 
tables, coal, wood, etc., according to what 
a few men who daily or weekly meet in a 
sumptuous room determine to require; 
when the farmer may not send his produce 
to market, or the stock-raiser his cattle and 
sheep, without submitting to certain regu- 
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lations ordered by some Board or other, 
and which do not permit the farmer or 
stock-raiser to fix the prices of his own 
commodities. The “ glorious freedom” of 
American citizens should not submit to 
tyranny in this or any other form. 
——— 
ACADEMIC COMPETITION. 

SECOND inter-collegiate contest came 

off recently in this city, in which the 
subjects for competition were increased by 
the addition of mathematics and Greek. 
Eleven institutions were represented, viz: 
Princeton, Lafayette, Cornell, Hamilton, 
Williams, University of the City of New 
York, College of the City of New York, Rut- 
gers, Syracuse University, St. John’s, North- 
western University of Illinois. The prizes for 
oratorical ability were awarded, the first to 
a Hamilton student, the second to a Cor- 
nell student. The gentlemen awarded the 
prizes for essays represent Williams, Cornell, 
the College of the City of New York, and 
the Northwestern University. The mathe- 
matical prizes were won by a student of 
Cornell and a delegate from Princeton. 
The first prize for Greek was carried off by 
& young lady representing Cornell Uni- 
versity, while students of Rutgers and of 
the New York University were highly com- 
mended. Cornell University, it will be seen, 
seceived a large share of these scholarship 
honors, and is apparently well on toward 
the leadership among American Colleges. 
The success of a lady in the Greek contest 
is peculiarly interesting, and is, as the ex- 
aminers reported, “a gratifying proof that 
the recent efforts to elevate the standard of 


female education have not been without 
fruit.” 


cellence of the examinations, that the com- 


Moreover, such was the general ex- 


mittee feel assured “that were further time 
allowed, and the requisite stimulus ap- 
plied in the way of prizes, scholarships, or 





special courses of instruction, our colleges 
would produce such Grecians as would be 
a credit to any country.” Very likely, but, 
on the whole, we would prefer that the 
special courses of instruction had reference 
to subjects of more practical value in the 
business or uses of life. We hope that in 
the next literary contest that those old 
alme matres, Yale and Harvard, will con- 
tribute toward giving it a more general in- 
terest. Perhaps in such an event they 
would win more honorable testimonials 
than can be obtained in a mere contest of 
muscle on a Saratoga Lake. 


Ss 


DO TELL US. 
UR friends of the Christian at Work 
give us “a kind of a” notice, as a 
boy would say, in the following style: 


“ THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Feb- 
ruary, and The Science of Health for the 
same month, contain much meritorious 
matter, and some which we think a little 
too materialistic in its tendency, Both are 
ably edited and well illustrated.—S.” 


We thank our down-town contemporary 
for what there i8 of good will in the above 
estimate, but think the qualification which 
it has deemed it necessary to emphasize too 
general. We should be glad to be informed 
with regard to the particulars in which the 
“old bone” shows its ragged end, for the 
acuteness of the Christian at Work has dis- 
covered a mouse where no one else has 
detected even his tracks. We fear that 
something of the ancient and bigoted op- 
position to truth as it is in human nature, 
that opposition which drove the worthy 
pioneers of Phrenology from Vienna, but 
which, strange to say, was not marked in 
conscientious Scotland, still holds a con- 
trolling place in our neighbor’s day-dreams 
and lucubrations, But, dear impetuous, 
strong-willed, energetic, temperance and 
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order-preaching Christian at Work, where 

did you find the “little too materialistic 

tendency” in our February number ? 

eed 
OBITUARY. 

It is with deep regret that we record the 
death of Mr. Henry D. Campbell, which oc- 
curred at Millerton, N. Y., December 6th, 
1875. He was only in his twenty-fifth year, 
of a good family, well educated, gentleman- 
ly in his demeanor, tall in form, graceful in 
manner, refined in taste, elevated in his dis- 
position ; in short, he was a gentleman of 
great worth and promise. He graduated 
from the American Institute of Phrenology, 
in the class of 1874. He had for some years 
been troubled occasionally with hemorrhage 
of the lungs, and it was this trouble which 
carried him to his early grave. We had 
hoped much from him in the phrenological 
field, for being finely organized, and of a 
good culture, he would have carried an ex- 
cellent influence with him in whatever field 
of labor he might have engaged. This is 
the fourth young man of promise and cul- 
ture who received instruction from us, and 
has been called away from a field of much 
usefulness to man in his earthly course. 
RS aT 

OUR SUMMER CLASS. 


T is expected that there will be this year 

a very great number of people coming 

to Philadelphia to witness the Centennial 
celebration, and that tickets for the excur- 
sion, to last during the whole term of the 
Centennial Exhibition, namely, from the 
tentl of May till the tenth of November, 
will be issued at about half of the usual 
prices. This will give people from Maine to 
Texas, and from Cape Cod to California, an 
excellent opportunity to visit this section 
of the country, and see all that is attractive 
in Philadelphia and New York, and at the 





same time have the leisure to attend this 
course of instruction. 

While we are disseminating Phrenology 
through the Journat and the other stand- 
ard works, we feel that the American Insti-. 
tute of Phrenology has been the means, 
also, of disseminating its important truths. 
If a young man with fifty years’ good work 
in him take a course of instruction, and 
then make himself a missionary in this 
good cause, he becomes, if we may use the 
word, a traveling center of light and in- 
formation. The living word from the zeal- 
ous lecturer will fix the truth in the mind 
of his hearers, while the printed page may 
not be read, or be heeded if read. The lec- 
ture and practical examination will make 
an impression that will last a lifetime, and 
do much to mold and regulate the charac- 
ter of him who receives it. Besides this, 
our students teach classes, instruct men and 
women so that they may read character, and 
thus apply these truths to those whom they 
meet in the daily business of life. We 
think teachers, traders, and mothers, espe- 
cially, need all the light. that phrenological 
and physiological science can throw upon 
the path of their duty. The teacher ought 
to understand his pupils, and know how to 
apply treatment and instruction to each ac- 
cording to his peculiar mental and physical 
characteristics, The teacher who under- 
stands Phrenology will go from pupil to 
pupil in a class and impart instruction in a 
given branch of learning in as many ways 
as there are pupils, addressing each accord- 
ing to his peculiarities. One pupil needs 
facts, he can supply the reasoning ; another 
needs reasoning, he can find out the facts 
for himself; and pupils should be helped 
where they are weak. That which they can 
find out quickly for themselves they do not 
need to learn from the teacher. A single 
hum-drum method of imparting instruction 
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to a class of twenty will be acceptable, per- 
haps, to four out of the twenty; to the rest 
it may be foolishness or a stumbling-block. 

The mother has not only to instruct, but 
she has to mold the dispositions. What 
astonishing differences are found in chil- 
dren of the same family ! one resembling 
the mother, another resembling the father, 
another resembling both equally, and per- 
haps two others partaking something of one 
and largely of the other, yet all differing and 
requiring treatment and training in accord- 
ance with these differences. 

A trader has to deal with strangers who 
bring with them their selfishness and other 
mental peculiarities, If the trader can cast 
a glance at the mental organization of cus- 
tomers, and see who is proud, and who is 
smooth, who has judgment, and who lacks 
it, who is selfish and grasping, who is bland 
or generous, he can treat each one accord- 
ing to his mental dispositions, and make a 
friend and customer of each. But if he is 
obliged to handle men by guess, try experi- 
ments, and “ tread on their corns” in doing 
it, he may drive half of them away, and not 
win the friendship and confidence of more 
than a half of the other half. 

We believe that any young man who 
wishes to be a lawyer, or a merchant, or a 
physician, or minister, could not employ 
six weeks of time, and the requisite amount 
of expense, to a better advantage than in 
taking a thorough course of instruction, 
A knowledge of human character and the 
power to read strangers and thus know how 
to adapt conduct and conversation to each 
person in the most successful manner, is nu 

nean acquisition, The clergyman who un- 
derstands it, the lawyer who is versed in it, 
and the physician who has made it a study 
and mastered it, wili take a higher and more 
influential position, and win better success 
than those who are deficient in this infor- 





mation. In fact, we may say it will double 
a man’s influence and apparent talent; and 
we believe the time is coming when the 
metaphysician, thé man whose vocation it 
is to deal with mind, will be the best patron 
and most ardent admirer of Phrenology. 
When Phrenology was introduced, some 
timid people hastily decried it as favoring 
materialistic and fatalistic ideas. That hasty 
error is fast fading out, and not a few min- 
isters who, twenty-five years ago, were 
taught to look upon Phrenology as some- 
thing dangerous especially to the minister, 
now preach according to the teachings of 
Phrenology, and are successful beyond oth- 
er men. A great many are winning splen- 
did success, are attracting large numbers of 
people and interesting them, who do not 
use the terminology of Phrenology, but who 
employ its philosophy and the ideas which 
it develops, and this philosophy and these 
ideas seem to the people the very essence of 
truth, and are accepted most cordially.* 
eniinsthiin ipsam 


a“ 
AmeRICAN Boox-MAkine, —A_ Philadel- 


phia paper in remarking upon the topo- 


graphical elegance of an edition of Forster’s 
“Life of Johnathan Swift,” published by 
Harper Bros., suggests that the book is 
printed from English stereotype plates. To 
this the publishers retort: “It may please 
our amiable contemporary to learn that not 
only were these plates made in New York, 
but that Messrs. Harper & Brothers have 
furnished the plates for the English editions 
of several important works, notably Nord- 
hoff’s ‘Communistic Societies in the United 
States’ and Van Lennep’s ‘Bible Lands,’ 
and also that the plates for the English edi- 
tion of Squier’s forthcoming work on Peru 


will be made by the same firm. A great 





* Those desiring to obtain special information in re- 
gard to a course of instruction will be furnished with & 
circular on the subject hy addressing the office of this 
JOURNAL, 
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advance has been made in the art of topo- 
graphy within the last few years in this 
country, and American printers have not 
only overtaken, but surpassed their English 
rivals in the elegance as well as the general 


accuracy of their work.” We may add 
that there are other houses in this country 
who have long been rivals of Europe pub- 
lishers in the beauty of their typographical 
productions, 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


A Pleasant Kitchen.—Considering 


~ that so many women of the middle classes 


are obliged to pass a great portion of their 
time in the kitchen, why not make it an 
attractive apartment, rather than stow it 
away in the basement, or in some dark corner 
of the house, as is now too frequently done ? 
Most houses display pleasant sitting-rooms; 
but if we judge of the conveniences and gen- 
eral pleasantness of the kitchen by the rooms 
in the front of the house, we find, in many 
instances, we utterly fail in our conjectures. 
To make a little show in company-rooms, 
how many actual kitchen comforts are denied 
in many households! It is surely better to 
begin our house-furnishing at the kitchen, 
and work toward the front as we are able. 
Let the kitchen closet be well stocked, even 
though the parlor suffers a little. Surely the 
health of the household, and the comfort of 
the women-folks should be placed above all 
other considerations.— Ohio Farmer. 


God Almighty first planted a gar- 
den, and indeed it is the purest of all human 
pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man, without which buildings 
and palaces are but gross handiworks, and a 
man shall ever see that when ages grow to 
civility and elegance, men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely, as if 
gardening were the greater perfection.— Lord 
Bacon 


Cleaning Plowshares.— The fol- 
lowing directions are given for taking the 
Trust off a plowshare: Take a quart of wa- 
ter and pour slowly into half a pint of sul- 
phuric acid. The mixture will become warm 
from chemical action; put it on the iron and 
let it remain there until it evaporates... Then 
wash it again. The object of this is to give 
the acid time to dissolve the rust. Now wash 
With water, and you will see where the worst 
spots are. Apply some more acid, and rub 
on those spots with a brick. The acid and 





the scouring will remove most of the rust. 
Then wash the mold-board thoroughly with 
water to remove the acid, and rub it dry. 
Brush it over with petroleum or other oil and 
let it be till spring. 


A Substitute for Guano.—The fol- 
lowing substances when combined in the 
proportions given will be found to produce 
an excellent fertilizer. It is well adapted for 
ail crops requiring considerable nitrogen, and 
will prove useful in all cases where guano 
is successful. This formula has been recom- 
mended by Prof. Johnston, and has been 
tried with very satisfactory results: 

4 pounds. 


“ 


This application costs about fifteen dollars, 
and if applied to any of the cereal grains, or 
to grass lands, can hardly fail to give a profit- 
able result. In proportion to its cost it gives 
a better yield than some of the higher priced 
fertilizers. If the nitrate of soda were in- 
creased to 100 pounds, it would add much to 
the value, and probably increase the profit. 


A Useful Garden Tree.—The Zver- 
green inquires: “Has any one tested the 
value of the Lombardy Poplar as a screen? 
Visitors to foreign nurseries, especially in 
portions of Belgium and Germany, are im- 
pressed with the peculiar adaptability of this 
species for the purpose indicated. It requires 
so little space to grow, is so entirely hardy, 
bends so easily to the strong winds, and in- 
creases so rapidly that it has been preferred 
to everything else. Close screens of this tree 
are used abroad for affording partial shade 
to pot plants in the open air, as well as to 
beds of small seedlings. On our western 
prairies it has been introduced, and we be- 
lieve satisfactorily so far.” 
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{Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general 


reader. 


Contributions for ** What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 
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. Go Our €orrespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contrib- 
ulions unless the necessary postage is provided by the 
writers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stampes being preferred. Anon- 
yous letters will not be considered. 

Quxstions or “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
fa correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of ua early consideration. 

Ir an Inqurry Fart To REcEIvVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should repeat 
it ; if not then published, the inquirer may conclude that 
an answer is withheld, for good reasons, by the editor. 








Tue American EaGte is used as a 
symbol of American Independence. Can you 
tell me how it originated, or give me some in- 
formation in regard to its meaning ? 

Ans. In ancient times its effigies were borne 
upon standards. The Romans, as you doubtless 
know, attached special importance to the eagles 
which were carried by their armies. It is said 
that the American Union adopted the eagle, part- 
ly as a compliment to France, and also because 
the bird represented is largely distributed through 
the United States. 

Horerutness.—As this faculty is so 
necessary in making life happy, please inform 
me what are the best methods of cultivating it 
if it is weak. 

Ans. One good method of cultivating Hope 
would be to associate yourself with somebody 
who is not half as well endowed as you are, 
whom you have to cheer up and comfort; who 
will need to have you hunt out the sunny spots, 
and look for fair skies and hopeful promise. 
When we feel envious of the rich, and disposed 
to complain that we are not as well off as we 
think is desirable, we sometimes take a stroll 
through the poverty-stricken districts of the 
city, where everybody is abjectly poor, to whom 
an extra good meal is an occasion of great re- 
joicing. We return from such a walk feeling 
rich. We have two good meals a day, all we need 
to eat, and a tight roof to sleep under, and a good 
bed; and while we pity the very poor, it brings 
back a reflex action of rejoicing in the comforts 
with which we are surrounded. 





If we take a walk through Fifth Avenue and 
across Murray Hill, and see those broad and ele- 
vated mansions with polished plate-glass and 
mugnificent furniture, with a horse and carriage 
for each member of the family, and all the money 
that ingenuity can contrive means to spend, we 
go away feeling pretty poor, and sometimes dis- 
posed to complain that our lot is that of poverty 
and hard work. It depends, when one is half 
way up a hill, whether he looks far down and 
sees the struggling beginners at the base, or far 
up to those whose horizon is wider than his 
own, and whose atmosphere is clearer, who get 
the sun earlier and enjoy it later. In looking 
down we feel that we are pretty high, and that 
those poor fellows at the bottom who have hard- 
ly commenced to rise are very low; but looking 
the other way the picture changes. Try this 
method awhile; enjoy and rejoice in that which 
you have, and be thankful; and since you have 
achieved what you have, try to feel that you can 
achieve more, and can attain to whatever is de- 
sirable. ° 


Hasir ann Strrencta or Minp.— 
Dear Epitor: How should students of law 
conduct themselves that they may have a clear 
intellect, their memory be improved, and their 
spirits animated? 

Ans. Your question is very general in its ap- 
plication. If you mean that we shall prescribe 
a course of life adapted to the life of a one who 
has made a sedentary employment his, we should 
require much more space than this department 
could afford. Students of law should eat food 
that is nourishing but not stimulating; that 
is, they should eat lean meat, brown bread, oat- 
meal, and the various cereals, fresh vegetables, 
abundance of fruit, but should not indulge in 
alcoholic liquors, condiments, spiced sauces, 
pastries, or anything which conduces more to 
carbonaceous growth than to the formation of 
good bone, muscle, and tissue. They should 
sleep abundantly, so that the brain and nervous 
system shall be kept in a harmonious, refreshed 
condition. They should exercise two or three 
hours a day in the open air. It would be well to 
have some trifling outside employment, that the 
mind shall be usefully occupied meanwhile. In 
fine, they should conduct themselves generally 
in a moderate, regular, Christian way. 


Tue PuxrRENoLogicaL JouRNAL IN 
German.—We have an occasional inquiry with 
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regard to the publication of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and other of our works in the German 
language. In this country we have a large con- 
stituency among the German people, but that 
constituency is scarcely large enough to warrant 
us in undertaking to publish it in the German 
language. We notice that one of our friends, 
who publishes a little monthly, has found it con- 
venient to say something with regard to the 
principles of Phrenology in a recent number 
under the title of ‘‘ Phrenologische Blatter,” 
or phrenological leaves. This publication is 
called Der Mitarbeiter, and is a lively little 
~ monthly adapted to the use of the German peo- 
ple generally. 


Insury To THE Brars. A man 
while at work in Kentucky sustained an in- 
jury to his head from the falling of atree. His 
skull was found to be seriously fractured, but 
through careful nursing and after a somewhat 

rotracted confinement he recovered his general 
frealth and the exercise of his mental powers 
with the exception of memory. He has appar- 
ently forgotten the names of most common ob- 
jects, and can not even recall his own name or 
those of the members of his family, yet his per- 
ception in other respects seems to be efficient. 
I add, also, that his speech is imperfect, being 
unable to express himself freely in conversation. 


Ans. We infer that the injury of the brain sus- 
tained by the subject above mentioned is mainly 
situated in the anterior lobe, perhaps in the infe- 
rior frontal portion of that lobe. It is altogether 
likely, however, that the shock produced by the 
blow deranged some of the nervous centers; for 
instance, the convolutions surrounding the lower 
end of the fissure of Sylvius and of the Isle of 
Rcil, and one of the consequences. may be his 
loss of regularity or harmony of speech. Cere- 
bral anatomists out of Phrenology are pretty 
well settled with regard to the location of the 
power of language, experiments having resulted 
in its being related to one hemisphere or side of 
the brain, and ere long they may also ascertain 
its relations to the other hemisphere. With re- 
gard to the man’s recovery we can not say aught 
of a definite character, but we deem his case 
hopeful if his health, in other respects, be good. 


Ds I bat Then Sap. 


Who are tHe Ricn?—The terms 
rich and poor are relative, not absolute. There 
is, perkaps, a level of absolute poverty, away 
down where the necessities of life are not; but 
we doubt very much whether there is anywhere 
a level of absolute wealth. Our ideas of wheth- 
era man is rich or poor are based on the amount 
of property or income at his disposal. Society 
has fixed an artificial scale by which wealth and 























poverty are determined, and a varying level above 
which a man is said to be rich, and below which 
he is called poor. This is convenient for others, 
but it has little to do with determining the con- 
dition of the individual. If we would know 
whether he is rich or poor, we must go deeper 
thun this, and take as the basis of our reckoning 
a principle which this artificial scale merely re- 
cognizes. 

The fact that even this arbitrary scale has no 
fixed level, that its zero is ever varying, higher 
in one generation and lower in another, up in 
one locality and down in another, suggests the 
true basis from which to reckon wealth and pov- 
erty. » The rich man of the last century and the 
rich man of to-day have very different bank ac- 
counts. . Tried by the scale of the former, the 
wealth of the latter would seem tremendous; 
and yet he is not correspondingly richer. The 
man who is rich in a country town, might not be 
considered comfortable in New York; and yet 
the rich man of New York is not necessarily 
richer. The requirements of the present are 
more expensive than those of the last centary ; 
and a residence in New York entails far greater 
expenditure than a residence in Jenkinsville. 


Nor are these differences in men’s require- 
ments always determined by time or place. 
People’s tastes are different. An income which 
would make one person rich, might be but a 
beggarly pittance to another. The wants of a 
man whose tastes are simple and unostentatious, 
may be as fully supplied by a moderate salary as 
those of a Ralston bya princely income. The 
difference between the rich and the poor consists 
not so much in the difference of their incomes, 
as in the different relations which these incomes 
bear to their respective wants, in whether or not 
they meet and satisfy their aspirations and de- 
sires. What men call wealth is determined by 
the amount of property that a man has at his 
command; but what are wealth to the possessor 
are the contentment and satisfaction which it 
bringa him. 

Who, then, are the rich? Certainly not al- 
ways they of large estate. There are, in many 
so-called wealthy people, longings for something 
still beyond their means, which makes them 
poor, indeed. The poorest of all poor people 
are they who live up to or beyond their means, 
and still long for the unattainable. It matters 
little to such natures what the extent of their 
means is, so that it be suflicient for the necessa- 
ries of life, since all beyond this goes but to feed 
the feverish flame of insatiable wants, and leaves 
them pitiably poor. The poor are they whose 
means, no matter whether large or small, are in- 
sufficient to meet their wants—natural, acquired, 
or imaginary. The rich are they whose wants, 
whether few or many, are all within their means. 
Contentment is the soul of wealth. The man 
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who is content with his income, great or small, 
is rich in a more enviable possession than Roth- 
schild’s millions, of themselves, can give; while 
he who rolls in wealth, if contentment be ~vant- 
ing, is poor in a more pitiable poverty than that 
which doles out to a man the bare necessities of 
life. E. T. BUSH. 

LITTLE THINGS, 

* Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land.”” 


Truly has it been said that life is made up of 
little things, He who is faithful in little dyties, 
—overcoming little difficulties, conquering little 
temptations, bearing little trials with fortitude— 
will steadily advance and be rewarded by great 
and important results. The humble clerk who 
strictly and promptly executes the commands of 
his employer often becomes the distinguished 
merchant; the mechanic who is punctual and 
upright in minor matters, becomes the million- 
aire; the diligent student who devotes but an 
hour daily to the acquisition of learning, becomes 
the dignified professor discriminating the beau- 
ties of the sciences and the grandeur of knowl- 
edge. Though beginning life under adverse cir- 
cumstances, impoverished and bowed down with 
burdens, let the aims and aspirations be high— 
always looking to the topmost round of the lad- 
der—and in time, perhaps years, the pinnacle of 
fame will be reached. How beautiful and appro- 
priate are little courtesies! offering a comfort- 
able chair and a glass of cool water to the weary 
traveler; having a pleasant word of recognition 
and welcome for the stranger; presenting a 
bouquet of fragrant flowers to relieve the mon- 
otony of the invalid’s room; and a wreath of 
evergreens and white roses gently laid on the 
newly made grave is a touching and affectionate 
tribute to departed worth, and soothing to the 
bereaved friends. 

* Little words of kindness, 
Little deeds of love, 
Make this world an Eden 
Like the Heaven above.”’ 

It was the observation of an apple falling to 
the ground which led Sir Isaac Newton to make 
one of his greatest discoveries, the law of gray- 
itation; from noticing the tiny birds. one after 
another, Audubon became the celebrated natu- 
ralist, being familiar with the feathered songsters 
of the forest; the modern steam-engine—and 
with what wonderful developments !—was dis- 
covered by observing the force with which the 
top was raised from the tea-kettle. Agassiz was 
made happy when one of his students found an 
egg in the body of a skate which he was dissect- 
ing, and exclaimed, ‘‘I would not take $2,000 
for that rare specimen.”’ So scientists are de- 





lighted with little things which would fail to in- 
terest others. 

What mischief results from a little habit un- 
curbed! Whata calamitous conflagration may 
originate from a single spark! What a magnif- 
icent, wide-spreading oak grows from the tiny 
acorn! Whata grand, elegant building comes 
from little grains of sand made up into mortar 
and in the form of large, massive rocks! So the 
painting is most adorned by the light touch; the 
pearly dew-drop is the most beautiful form of wa- 
ter, the diamond the most valuable of jewels, and 
the fragrant little violet the loveliest of flowers. 


* So our little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity.” F. D. M. 


Reat Greatness.—He who pos- 
sesses the Divine powers of soul is a great 
being, be his place where it may. You may 
clothe him with rags, chain him to slavish tasks, 
but he is still great. You may shut him out of 
your houses, but God opens to him heavenly 
mansions. He makes no show, indeed, in the 
streets of a splendid city, but a clear, pure 
affection, a resolute act of a virtuous life, will 
have a dignity of quite another kind, and far 
higher than an accumulation of brick and gran- 
ite, of plaster and stucco, however cunningly 
put together, or stretching far beyond our 
sight. Nor is this all. Real greatness has noth- 
ing to do with man’s sphere. It does not lic 
in the magnitude of his own outward agency. 
Perhaps the greatest men in the cities at this 
moment are busied in obscurity. Grandeur of 
character is wholly the force of thought, moral 
principle, and genuine love, and these may be 
found in the humblest condition of life. Aman 
brought up to an obscure trade, and hemmed in 
by the wants of a growing family, may, in his 
narrow sphere, perceive more keenly, seize on 
the right means more decisively, and have more 
presence of mind in difficulty, than another who 
has accumulated stores of knowledge by labo- 
rious study, and has more of intellectual great- 
ness. Many a man who has gone but a few miles 
from home understands human nature better, 
detects motives, and weighs character more 
sagaciously, than another who has traveled over 
the known world, and makes a name by his re- 
ports of different countries. It is the force of 
thought which measures intellect, and so it is 


the force of principle that measures moral great- 
ness, that highest of human endowment, that 
brightest manifest of the Divinity. The great- 
est man is he who chooses the right with invin- 
cible resolution, who resists the sore temptation 
from within and without, who bears the most 
heavy burden cheerfully, who is calmest in 
storms, and most fearless under menace and 
frowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on 
God, 1» most unfaltering. ABRAHAM ROTH. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such New 
Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek to treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
justly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
is our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press. and we invite publishers to favor us with their 
recent publications, especially those related in any way 

_to mental or physiological science. 





Hitw’s Manvat or Soctat anp Bust- 
ness Forms; A Guide to Correct Writing; 
Showing how to Express Written Thought 
Plainly, Rapidly, Elegantly, and Correctly, in 
Social and Business Life. Embracing In- 
struction and Examples in Penmanship, ll- 
ing, Use of Capital Letters, Punctuation, Com- 

sition, Writing for the Press, Proof-Reading, 

pistolary Correspondence, Notes of Invita- 
tion, Cards, Commercial Forms, Legal Busi- 
ness Forms, Family Recotds, Synonyms, 
Short-Hand Writing, Duties of Secretaries, 
a Rules, Sign Writing, Epitaphs, 
Engravers’ Inscriptions, Brush-Marking, Job 
Printing, Postal Regulations, Writing Poetry, 
etc. By Thomas E. Hill, Chicago. 


As indicated in the foregoing elaborate title, 
this work is exceedingly comprehensive. The 


author has evidently aimed to cover all the de- 


partments of practical life in which the pen is 
an essential instrumentality, and his endeavor 
has not failed of eminent success in producing a 
most useful book. At the start full instruction, 
accompanied with several excellent illustrations, 
is given in handwriting. The author, being a 
master of the pen, furnishes many valuable sug- 
gestions for the profit of teachers, and all who 
would become skillful chirographists. Next he 
proceeds to consider the art of short-hand 
writing, and in this department furnishes a 
synopsis of Mr. Lindsley’s Tachygraphy, which 
he deems superior to the ordinary phonography. 
In the chapters which follow, occupying thirty 
or forty of the quarto pages, we have the princi- 
ples of spelling, defining, grammatical con- 
struction of sentences, rhetorical aids, etc., in 
composition, tersely yet clearly set forth. Then 
comes the department of letter-writing, which, 
in its different forms for the purposes of busi- 
ness, friendship, etiquette, etc., is well filled up, 
scarcely any conceivable purpose for which a 
letter might be used being omitted from the 
copious variety of forms. 

In this last department, and in the business 
and commercial and legal forms, and in- 
formation which immediately follow, the prac- 
tical uses of the volume culminate. Suggestions 
are given with reference to the preparation of 
important documents, from the writing of a 
Promissory note to the drawing of a last will and 





testament. Abstracts from the laws of the 
States, and of the United States, in those de- 
partments affecting private and home rights, are 
included in this part of the book, and are of par- 
ticular value to those owning small properties. 

Then, too, there are the postal laws, tables of 
weights and measures, value of coins of different 
countries, calculations of interest, populations 
of our own and other nations, and a great 
variety of statistical items, Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings occupy a liberal space, and properly, 
too, and the technique of type-setting receives 
some attention. 

We have been informed that upward of 50,000 
copies have been sold already, and we don’t 
wonder, as it is such a work as an agent can 
talk about, if talk be at all necessary besides its 
examination. It is sold only by subscription, in 
elegant styles of binding, Mr. Wm. H. Shepard, 
13 Astor Place, New York, being the general 
agent for this city. 
Two Lecrures Uron THE RELATIONS 

or Civ, Law to CuurcH Po.ity, Disci- 

PLINE, AND PROPERTY. By Hon. Wm. Strong, 

LL.D., Justice of the Supreme Court, U. 8. 

One vol., 12mo; PP. 141; muslin. Price $1. 

New York: Dodd & Mead. 

There is a wise saying to the effect that ‘‘ the 
more one knows of everything, the better able 
is he to do any one thing.’’ Taking this view of 
the subject, we see the appropriateness of 
having lectures of this nature given before the 
faculty and students of the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, during the winter of 
1874-5, as these were. They are equally appro- 
priate for any theological class; and Dodd & 
Mead have done themselves credit in the con- 
ception of the idea, as also in the beautiful 
style in which they have put before the public 
a book containing such information. The 
author says, ‘*Such knowledge would, in many 
cases, tend to relieve clergymen from embarrass- 
ment, and enable them to avoid unhappy litiga- 
tion, by which the peace and prosperity of 
churches is so much disturbed.” 

He does not claim to tell us all about the sub- 
ject which he treats in so lucid 4 manner, but 
says, “I still maintain that even imperfect 
knowledge is better than none. All our knowl- 
edge is imperfect. There is no subject in 
morals or in law the extremest depths of which 
man has ever sounded. The unknown greatly 
transcends the known. But even partial knowl- 
edge is power, if, so far as it extends, it be ac- 
curate.’’ These thoughts are just as applicable 
to other subjects as to that under consideration,. 
and we bespeak for the book an earnest and ex-' 
tended reading by all whose position affords 
them an opportunity to lead other minds, or 
whose counsel is sought in material as well as 
ministerial matters. In the discussion of the 
tenure of church property the author is 
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particularly clear, and many points are pre- 
sented which it would be well for those disposed 
to charitable or religious gifts or bequests to 
know. The much-disputed questions on pew- 
holding are also treated in a brief and compre- 
hensive manner, 


Aw Etementary Eneusa Grammar, 
Consisting of One Hundred Practical Lessons, 
Carefully Graded and Adapted to the Class- 
Room by Alonzo Reed and Brainerd Kellogg, 
A.M. 16mo; pp. 143. Price, 50 cents. ew 
York: Clark & Maynard. 


A brief examination of this work impresses us 
very favorably with respect to its adaptation for 
use in the school-room. It is simple, an import- 
ant quality in a text-book on grammar, and a 
quality which is most rare, we must confess, in 
text-books devoted to that subject. The authors 
are teachers whose specialty is the English lan- 
guage, and they have brought their experience 
to the preparation of the book. Believing gram- 
mar to be a science, they have sought to eluci- 
date its principles in a way which shall interest 
a pupil, and not repel him by a series of dry, 
technical, bewildering rules, as is the case gen- 
erally. The construction of the sentence is the 
object which is placed at the front, and its prac- 
tical consideration is the mode adopted, care be- 
ing taken to avoid technical insipidities, or mere 
routine parsing and parrot-like repetitions. Its 
most valuable feature is the exercise of the youth- 
ful mind, which it encourages and stimulates, 
we think, healthfully. 


Ovr Wastep Resources. The Miss- 
ing Link in the Temperance Reform. By Wm. 


. 201. 
emper- 


Hargraves, M.D. 

Price, $1.25. 

ance Society. 

This is a work of much practical importance 
in connection with the Temperance question. 
It presents an array of statistics showing our 
national wealth in agriculture, manufactories, 
mines, etc.; the number of persons employed, 
wages paid, etc., in the multifarious industries. 
Then in strong contrast are presented well- 
authenticated statistics of the liquor traffic, 
whose startling aggregate must compel the most 
“liberal” politician, if he take the briefest 
glimpse at the book, to pause. One important 
inference which the reader can not help drawing 
is that the most felicitous result-would accrue, 
especially to the laboring classes, if the use of 
liquors were entirely stopped. The author points 
out clearly and forcibly what the use of liquor 
does; but does not state as clearly what causes 
the use of liquor. The habits of the people 
must be reformed; temperance in all things 
must be the rule, and then the appetite for stim- 
ulants of all kinds will be lessened. As a power- 
ful aid to the cause of Temperance, the book 
should be found serviceable, the facts which it 
furnishes being incontrovertible. 


2mo; cloth; 
New York: National 





IMPROVED Diary anpD Marernat In- 
DEXED Book or DarLy RecorpD. Revised and 
Arranged by M. N. Lovell, Erie, Pa. Limp 
morocco, red edges. Price, $2. Erie Pub- 
lishing Company. 


This is a new form of diary, so arranged that, 
by means of marginal indexes, the user can at 
once turn to the page on which he may have en- 
tered the events of any day. There is, also, an 
alphabetical index, by which one can easily find 
notes of various days on which similar events 
have happened. It is arranged for five years’ 
service, as long as one would care to carry one 
book. For inventors or literary men, or for 
physicians, or for men generally who are in the 
habit of making records of occurrences or of 
thoughts as they happen to them, this new diary 
would be found exceedingly convenient. A good 
deal of statistical information is furnished, with 
numerous calculations of value to business men. 
The book is substantially bound in fine morocco, 
and of a size large enough to keep its place per- 
pendicularly in one’s breast pocket. 


Tue Curist or Pavt; Or, the Enigmas 
of Christianity ; 8t. John Neverin Asia Minor; 
Ireneus; the Author of the Fourth Gospel; 
the Frauds of the Churchmen of the Second 
Century Exposed. By George Neber. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 397; muslin. Price $2. New 
York: Charles P. Somerby. 


Agitation has always seemed necessary fora 
healthful settlement of anything impure or 
opaque, and this book, as is apparent from its 
title, is one of the agitators of a_ subject deemed 
by many, if not by the most of the intelligent in 
modern society, as already settled. It is written 
in a terse, coJioquial, attractive style, and will 
have thoughtful readers, even among those who 
are opposed to the views advocated. In fact, it 
is more in the form of a story, or series of his- 
torical stories, than a plea or asgument, and 
readers are to draw their own conclusions. 

The upshot of the book, as shown in the con- 
cluding chapters, mainly is, that St. Paul taught 
a different Christianity from that declared by 
the four Apostles who, it is usual to believe, 
wrote the leading parts of the New Testament; 
and also that the four gospels were not written 
as Christianity generally asserts. 


Tue ATLANTIC MoNnTBLY, for February, is spe- 
cially rich in contributions from the pens of 
leading American authors. John Fiske has an 
article in his best psychological vein; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson is represented by a patriotic 
poem ; J. T. Trowbridge has a poem of a pathet- 
ico-mystical character, full of suggestiveness; 
Mr. Garfield claims a place for a strong paper on 
the currency question, in which he quotes from 
the utterances of prominent financiers, including 
one which originally appeared in the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL; while the editor, Mr. Howell, is happy 
in his own department. 





